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THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEORGE MAC 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ON THE MOOR. 


— had a strong shaggy pony, which 
she rode the oftener that George came so 
often ; taking care to be well gone before he 
arrived on his beautiful horse. 

One lovely summer evening she had been 


across the moor a long way, and was return- | 


ing as the sun went down. A glory of red 
molten gold was shining in her face, so that 


she could see nothing in front of her, and | 


was a little startled by a voice greeting her 
with a respectful good-evening. The same 


moment she was alongside of the speaker | 
It was | 


in the blinding veil of the sun. 
Andrew walking home from a village on the 
other side of the moor. 
they went together. 


“What has come to you, Mr. Ingram?” | 


she said ; “I hear you were at church last 
Sunday evening!” 

“Why should I not be, ma’am ?” asked 
Andrew. 

“For the reason that you are not in the 
way of going.” 

“There might be good reason for going 
once, or for going many times, and yet not 
for going always ! ” 

“We won't begin with quarrelling! There 
are things we shall not afee about !” 

“Yes ; one or two—for a time, I believe!” 
returned Andrew. 

“What did you think of Mr. Rackstraw’s 
sermon !—I suppose you went to hear him /” 

“Yes, ma’am—at least partly.” 

“Well?” 

“Will you tell me first whether you were 
satisfied with Mr. Rackstraw’s teaching? I 
know you were there.” 

“T was quite satisfied.” 

“Then I don’t see reason for saying any- 
thing about it.” 

“Tf Iam wrong, you ought to try to set 
me right !” 

“The prophet Elisha would have done no 
good by throwing his salt into the running 
stream. He cast it, you will remember, into 
the spring !” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“There is no use in persuading a person 
to change an opinion.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the man is neither the better 
nor the worse for it. 

XVII—21 


She drew rein, and | 


DONALD, Avrnor or ‘“‘ ANNALS oF A Quiet NE:GHBOURHOOD,” 
* Artec Forses,” ‘‘ Ropert FAaLconeR,” ETC. 


| you were distressed to hear a man in author- 
| ity speak as Mr. Rackstraw spoke concerning 
|a being you loved, I would have tried to 
comfort you by pointing out how false it 
was. But if you are content to hear God so 
represented, why should I seek to convince 
you of what is valueless to you? Why offer 
you to drink what your heart is not thirst- 
ing after? Would you love God more be- 
| cause you found he was not what you were 
quite satisfied he should be ?” 

“Do tell me more plainly what you 
mean ?” 

“You must excuse me. I have said all I 
will. I cannot reason in defence of God. It 
seems blasphemy to argue that his nature is 
not such as no honourable man could love in 
| another man.” 

“ But if the Bible says so ?” 
| “Tf the Bible said so, the Bible would be 
false. But the Bible does not say so.” 
“How is it then that it seems to say 
|so?” 
“Because you were taught falsely about 
| him before you desired to know him.” 
“But Iam capable of judging now!” 
| Andrew was silent. 

“Am I not ?” insisted Alexa. 

“Do you desire to know God?” said 
Andrew. 

“T think I do know him.” 

“ And you think those things true ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we are where we were, and I say 
no more.” 

“ You are not polite !” 
| “T cannot help it. I must let you alone 
| to believe about God what you can. You 
will not be blamed for not believing what 
you cannot.” 
| “Do you mean that God never punishes 
| any one for what he cannot help ?” 
|. - Assuredly.” 

“How do you prove that ?” 
| “IT will not attempt to prove it. If you 
|are content to think he does, if it do not 
| trouble you that your God should be unjust, 
go on thinking so until you are made miser- 
able by it; then I will pour out my heart to 

deliver you.” 

She was struck, not with any truth in 
what he said, but with the evident truthful- 
ness of the man himself. Right or wrong, 





If you had told me | there was that about him—a certain radiance 
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of conviction—which certainly was not about 
Mr. Rackstraw. 
“The things that can be shaken,” said 


Andrew, as if thinking with himself, “may | 


last for a time ; but they will at length be 
shaken to pieces, that the things which 
cannot be shaken may show what they are. 
Whatever we call religion will vanish when 
we see God face to face.” 

For a while they went brushing. through 
the heather in silence. 

of I ask you'one question, Mr. In- 
gram ?” said Alexa. 

“Surely, ma’am ! 
like.” 

“ And you will answer me ?” 

“Tf I am at liberty to answer you, I will.” 

“What do you mean by being at liberty ? 
Are you under any vow ?” 

“JT am under the law of love! I am 
bound to do nothing to hurt. An answer 
that would do you no good, I will not give.” 

“How do you know what will or will 
not do me good ?” 

“T must use what judgment I have.” 

“Ts it true, then, that you believe God 
gives you whatever you ask ?” 

“T have never asked anything of him that 
he did not give me.” 

“Would you mind telling me anything 
you have asked of him ?” 

“T have never yet required to ask any- 
thing not included in the prayer, ‘Thy will 
be done !’” 

“That will be done without your praying 
for it!” 

“Pardon me; I do not believe it will be 
done, to all eternity, without my praying 
for it. Where first am I accountable that 
his will should be done? Is it not in my- 
self? How is his will to be done in me 
without my willing it? Does he not want 
me to love what he loves /—to be like him- 
self —to do his will with the glad effort of 
my will {—in a word, to will what he wills ? 
And when‘ find I cannot, what am I to do 
but pray for help? I pray, and he helps 
me » 


Ask me anything you 


“There is nothing strange in that !” 

“Surely not! It seems to me the sim- 
plest common sense. It is my business, the 
business of every man, that God’s will be 
done by his obedience to that will, the 
moment he knows it.” 

“JT fancy you are not so different from 
other people as you think yourself !—But 
they say you want to die.” 

“JT want nothing but what God wants. I 
desire righteousness.” 





“Then you accept the righteousness of 
Christ ?” 
| Accept it! I long for it.” 

“You know that is not what I mean!” 

“T seek first the kingdom of God and 
God’s righteousness.” 

“You avoid my question! Do you accept 
the righteousness of Christ instead of your 
own ?” 

“T have no righteousness of my own to 
put it instead of. The only righteousness 
there is, is God’s; and he will make me 
righteous like himself. He is not content 
that his one son only should be righteous ; he 
wants all his children to be righteous as he 
is righteous. The thing is plain; I will not 
| argue about it.” 





| You do not -believe in the atone- 
ment!” 
| J] believe in Jesus Christ. He is the 


|atonement. What strength God has given 
| me I will spend in knowing him and doing 
'what he tells me. To interpret his plans 
| before we know himself, is to mistake both 
| him and his plans. I know this, that he has 
given his life for what multitudes who call 
themselves by his name would not rise from 
their seats to share in!” 

“You think me incapable of understand- 
ing the gospel ?” 

“T think if you did understand the gospel 
of Christ, you would be incapable of believ- 
ing the things about his Father that you say 
you do believe. But I will not say a word 
more. When you are able to see the truth, 
you will see it; and when you desire the 
truth you will be able.” 

Alexa touched her pony with her whip. 
But by and by she pulled him up, and made 
him walk till Andrew overtook her. 

The sun was by this time far out of sight, 
the glow of the west was over, and twilight 
lay upon. the world. Its ethereal dimness 
had sunk into her soul. 

“Does the gloamin make you sad, Mr. 
Ingram ?” she asked, 

“It makes me very quiet,” he answered, 
“__as if all my people were asleep, and wait- 
ing for me.” 

“Do you mean as if they were all dead? 
How can you talk of it so quietly ?” 

“ Because I do not believe in death.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T am a Christian !” 

“T hope you are, Mr. Ingram ; though, to 
be honest with you, some things make me 
doubt it. Perhaps you would say I am not 
a Christian ! ” 

“Tt is enough that God knows whether 
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you are a Christian or not. Why should I 
say you are or you are not?” 
“But I want to know what you meant 


when you said you were a Christian. 


| 


| 


How | to work miracles. 


“ Are you going to work miracles next?” 

* Jesus was always doing what God wanted 
him todo. That was what he came for, not 
He could have worked a 


should that make you indifferent to the death | great many more if he had pleased, but he 


of your friends? Death is a dreadful thing, 
look at it how you like!” 


| 


“The Lord says, ‘He that liveth and | 


believeth in me, shall never die.’ If my 


friends are not dead, but living and waiting | 
for me, why should I wait for them in a | 


fierce, stormy night, or a black frost, instead 
of the calm of such a sleeping Uday as this— 
a day with the sun hid, Shakspere calls it !” 

“ How you do mix up things ! 
and Jesus Christ !” 

“God mixed them first, and will mix them 
a good deal more yet!” said Andrew. 

But for the smile which would hover like 
a heavenly Psyche about his mouth, his way 
of answering would sometimes have seemed 
curt to those who did not understand him. 
Instead of holding aloof in his superiority, 
however, as some thought he did when 
he would not answer, or answered abruptly, 
Andrew’s soul would be hovering, watch- 
ing and hoping for a chance of lighting, 
and giving of the best he had. He was 
like a great bird changing parts with a 
child—the child afraid of the bird, and the 
bird enticing the child to be friends. He 
had learned that if he poured out his trea- 
sure recklessly, it might be received with 
dishonour, and but choke the way of the 
chariot of approaching Truth. 

“Perhaps you will say next there is no 
such thing as suffering!” resumed Alexa. 

“No; the Lord said that in the world his 
friends should have tribulation.” 

“What tribulation have you, who are so 
specially his friend ?” 

“Not much yet. It isa little, however, 
sometimes, to know such strong, and beauti- 
ful, and happy-making ‘things, and all the 
time my people, my beloved humans, born 
of my Father in heaven, with the same heart 
for joy and sorrow, will not listen and be 
comforted. I think that was what made our 
Lord sorriest of all.” 

“Mr. Ingram, I have no patience with 
you! How dare you liken your trouble to 
that of our Lord—making yourself equal 
with him !” 

“Ts it making myself equal with him to say 
that I understand a little how he felt toward 
his fellow men? I am always trying to 
understand him: would it be a wonder if I 
did sometimes a little? How is a man to 
do as he did, without understanding him ?” 


Shakspere | 








did no more than God wanted of him. Am 
I not to try to do the will of God, because 
he who died that I might, always succeeded 
however hard it was, and I am always failing 
and having to try again ?” 

“And you think you will come to it in 
this life?” 

“T never think ‘about that ; I only think 
about doing his will now—not about doing it 
then—that is, to-morrow or next day or next 
world. I know only one life—the life that is 
hid with Christ in God; and that is the life by 
which I live here and now. Ido not make 
schemes of life; I live. Life will teach me 
God’s plans; I will take no trouble about them ; 
I will only obey, and receive the bliss he sends 
me. And of all things I will not make 
theories of God’s plans for other people to 
accept. I will only do my best to destroy 
such theories as I find coming between some 
poor glooming heart, and the sun shining in 
his strength. Those who love the shade of 
lies, let them walk in it until the shiver of 
the eternal cold drive them to seek the face 
of Jesus Christ. To appeal to their intellect 
would be but to drive them the deeper into 
the shade to justify their being init. And 
if by argument you did persuade them out 
of it, they would but run into a deeper and 
worse darkness.” 

“How could that be ?” 

“They would at once think that, by an 
intellectual stride, they had advanced in the 
spiritual life ; whereas they would be neither 
the better nor the worse. I know a man, 
once among the foremost in denouncing the 
old theology, who is now no better than a 
swindler.” 

“ You mean—?” 

“No one you know, ma'am. His intellec- 
tual freedom seems only to have served his 
spiritual subjugation. Right opinion except 
it spring from obedience to the truth, is but 
so much rubbish on the golden floor of the 
temple.” 

The peace of the night and its luminous 
earnestness were gleaming on Andrew’s face ; 
and Alexa, glancing up as he ceased, felt 
again the inroad of a sense of something in 
the man that was not in the other men she 
knew—the spiritual shadow of a dweller in 
regions beyond her ken. The man was 
before her, yet out of her sight! © 
The whole thing was too simple for her ; 
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only a child could understand it. Instead of ; which all understand. It was a good, old- 
listening to the elders and priests to learn | fashioned, hot, heavy summer-afternoon, one 
how to save his soul, he cast away all care of | ill chosen for love-making. 

himself, left that to God, and gave himself| “Yes?” answered Alexa, with a point of 
to do the will of him from whose heart he | interrogation subaudible, and held her book 
came, even as the eternal Life, the Son of | so that he might feel it on the point of 





God, required of him ; in the mighty hope of 
. becoming one mind, heart, soul, one eternal 
being, with him, with the Father, with every 
good man, with the universe which was his 
inheritance—walking in the world as Enoch 
walked with God, held by his hand. This is 
what man was and is meant to be, what man 
must become; thither the wheels of time are 
roaring ; thither work all the silent potencies 
of the eternal world ; and they that will not 
awake and arise from the dead, must be 
flung from their graves by the throes of a 
shivering world. 

When he had done speaking, Andrew 
stood, and looked up. A few stars were look- 
ing down through the limpid air. Alexa 
rode on, Andrew let her go, and walked 
after her alone, sure that her mind must one 
day open to the eternal fact that God is all 
in all, the perfect friend of his children ; yea, 
that he would cease to be God sooner than 
fail his child in his battle with Death. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE WOOER. 


ALEXA kept hoping that George would be 
satisfied she was not inclined toward him as 
she had been ; and that, instead of bringing 
the matter to open issue, he would continue 
to come and go as the friend of her father. 
But George came to the conclusion that 
he ought to remain in doubt no longer, 
and one afternoon followed her into the 
garden. She had gone there with a certain 
half scientific, half religious book in her 
hand, from which she was storing her mind 
with arguments against what she supposed 
the opinions of Andrew. She had, however, 
little hope of his condescending to front them 
with counter-argument. His voice returned 
ever to the ear of her mind in words like 
these: “If you are content to think so, you 
are in no condition to receive what I have to 
communicate. Why should I press water 
on a soul that is not thirsty? Let us wait 
for the drought of the desert, when life is 
a low fever, and the heart is dry; when 
the earth is like iron, and the heavens above 
it are as brass!” 

She started at the sound of George’s 
voice. 

“What lovely weather!” he said. 

Even lovérs betake themselves to the 
weather as a medium—the side of Nature 





| being lifted again to eager eyes. But he 
| was not more sensitive than sentimental. 
| ‘ Please put your book down for a moment. 
|I have not of late asked too much of your 
| attention, Alexa !” 

“You have been very kind, George !” she 

answered. 

“Kind in not asking much of your st- 
| tention ?” 
| “Yes—that, and giving my father so much 
of yours.” 


of you!” returned George, hoping her words 
meant reproach. ‘ But he has always been 
kind to me, and pleased to see me! You 
have not given me much encouragement !” 

To begin love-making with complaint is 
not wise, and George felt that he had got 
into the wrong track ; but Alexa took care 
that he should not get out of it easily. 
Not being simple, he always settled the best 
course to pursue, and often went wrong. 
The man who cares only for what is true and 
right, is saved much thinking and planning. 
He generally sees but one way of doing a 
thing ! 

“J am glad to hear you say so, George! 
You have not mistaken me!” 

“You were not so sharp with me when I 
went away, Alexa!” 

“No; then you were going away !” 

“Should you not show a fellow some 
kindness when he is come back ?” 

“Not when he does not seem content with 
having come back !” 

“‘T do not understand !” 

But Alexa gave no explanation. 

“ You would be kind to me again if I were 
going away again?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

“That is, if you were sure I was not 
coming back !” 

“T did not say so.” 

“T can’t make it out, Alexa! I used 
to think there could never be any mis- 
understanding between you and me! But 
something has crept in between us, and 
for the life of me I do not know what it 
is !” 


“There is one thing for which I am more 
obliged to you than I can tell, George :— 
that you did not say anything before you 
went.” 








“T certainly have seen more of him than’ 
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“T am awfully sorry for it now; but I 
thought you understood !” 

“Tdid; and I am very glad, for I should 
have repented it long ago!” 

This was hardly logical, but George 
seemed to understand. 

“You are cruel!” he said. “I should 
have made it the business of my life that 
you never did!” 

Yet George knew of things he dared not 
tell that had taken place almost as soon as 
he was relieved from the gustaining and 
restraining human pressure in which he had 
grown up! 

“T am certain I should,” persisted Alexa. 

“ Why are you so certain ?” 

“ Because I am so glad now to think I am 
free.” 

“ Someone has been maligning me, Alexa ! 
It is very hard not to know where the stab 
comes from!” 

“The testimony against you is from your 
own lips, George. I heard you talking to) 
my father, and was aware of atone I did 
not like. I listened more attentively, and 
became convinced that your ways of think- 
ing had deteriorated. There seemed not | 
a remnant left of the honour I then thought 
characterized you!” 

“Why, certainly, as an honest man, | 
¢an not talk religion like your friend the 
farmer ! ” 

“Do you mean that Andrew Ingram is 
not an honest man?” rejoined Alexa, with | 
some heat. 

“T mean that I am an honest man.” 

“T am doubtful of you.” 

“T can tell the quarter whence that doubt 
was blown !” 

“Tt would be of greater consequence to | 
blow it away !—George Crawford, do you | 
believe yourself an honest man ?” 

“ As men go, yes.” | 

“But not as men go, George !—As your | 
mother in heaven would have the son of her | 
pride ?” 

He was silent, 

“Would the way you have made your, 
money stand the scrutiny of—?” 

She had Andrew in her mind, and was on 
the point of saying “Jesus Christ,” but felt 
she had no right, and hesitated. 

“—of our friend Andrew ?” supple- | 
mented George, with a spiteful laugh. | 
“The only honest mode of making money | 
he knows, is the strain of his muscles— | 
the farmer-way !—He wouldn't keep up his | 
corn for a better market—not he!” 

“It so happens that I know he would | 





not; for he and my father had a dispute on 
that very point, and I heard them. He said 
poor people were not to go hungry that he 
might get rich. He was not sent into the 
world to make money, he said, but to grow 
corn. The corn was grown, and he could 
get enough for it now to live by, and had 
no right, and no desire to get more—and 
would not keep it up! The land was God’s, 
not his, and the poor were God’s children, 
and had their rights from him! He was 
sent to grow corn for them!” 

“And what did your father say to that 


| wisdom ?” 


“That is no matter. Nor do I profess 
to understand Mr. Ingram.—I only know,” 
added Alexa, with a little laugh, “that he is 


| consistent, for he has puzzled me all my 


life. I can, however, see a certain nobility 
in him that sets him apart from other 
men !” 

“And I can sce that when I left I was 
needlessly modest! I thought my position 
too humble !” 

“What am I to understand by that?” 

“ What you think I mean.” 

“T wish you a good afternoon, Mr. Craw- 
ford !” 

Alexa rose and left him. 

George had indeed grown coarser! He 
turned where he stood with his hands in his 
pockets, and looked after her; then smiled 
to himself a nasty smile, and said, “At 
least I have made her angry, and that ’s 
something! What has a fellow like that 
to give her? Poet indeed! What's that! 
He’s not even the rustic gentleman! He’s 
downright vulgar !—a clod-hopper born and 
bred! But the lease, I understand, will 
soon be out, and Potlurg will never let him 
have it! J will see to that! The laird 


| hates the canting scoundrel! I would rather 


1”? 


pay him double the rent myself 
His behaviour now did not put Andrew’s 
manners in the shade! Though he never said 


| a word to flatter Alexa, spoke often in a way 


she did not at all like, persistently refused to 
enter into argument with her where most 


'she desired it, yet his every tone, every , 


movement toward her was full of respect. 
And however she strove against the idea, 
she felt him her superior, and had indeed 
begun to wish that she had never shown 
herself at a disadvantage by the assumption 
of superiority. It would be pleasant to know 
that it pained him to disapprove of her! For 
she began to feel that, as she disapproved 
of George, and could not like him, so the 
young farmer disapproved of her, and could 
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not like her. It was a new, and by no 
means agreeable thought. Andrew delighted 
in beautiful things: he did not see anything 
beautiful in her! Alexa was not conceited, 
but she knew she was handsome, and knew 
also that Andrew would never feel one heart- 
throb more because of any such beauty as 
hers. Had he not as good as told her she 
was one of the dead who would not come 
alive! It would be something to be loved 
by a man like that! But Alexa was too 
maidenly to think of making any man love 
her—and even if he loved her she could not 
marry a man in Andrew’s position! She 
might stretch a point or two were the lack 
but a point or two, but there was no stretch- 
ing points to the marrying of a peasant, 
without education, who worked on his 
father’s farm! The thing was ridiculous !— 
of course she knew that !—the very idea too 
absurd to pass through her idlest thoughts! 
But she was not going to marry George! 
That was well settled! In a year or two 
he would be quite fat! And he always 
had his hands in his pockets! There was 
something about him nof like a gentleman ! 
He suggested an auctioneer, or a cheap- 
jack! 

She took her pony and went for a ride. 
When she came back, the pony looked elf- 
ridden. 

But George had no intention of forsaking 
the house—yet, at least. He was bent on 
humbling his cousin, therefore continued his 
relations with her father, while he hurried on, 
as fast as consisted with good masonry, the 





building of a house on a small estate he had | 
bought in the neighbourhood, intending it | 
to be such as must be an enticement to any | 
lady. So long had he regarded everything 
through the veil of money, that he could not 
think of Alexa even, without thinking of 
Mammon as well. By this time also he 
was so much infected with the old man’s 
passion for things curious and valuable, that 
the idea of one day calling the laird’s won- 
derful collection his own, had a real part in 
his desire to become his daughter’s husband. 
He would not accept her dismissal as final ! 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE HEART OF THE 
HEART. 


THE laird had been poorly for some weeks; 
and Alexa began to fear that he was failing. 
Nothing more had passed between him and 
Dawtie, but he knew that anxious eyes 
were often watching him, and the thought 
worried him not a little. If he would but 
take a start, thought Dawtie, and not lose 





all the good of this life! It was too late for 
him to rise very high; he could not now be 
a saint, but he might at least set a foot 
on the eternal stair that leads to the full. 
ness of bliss! He would have a sore fight 
with all those imps of things, before he 
ceased to love that which was not lovely, 
and to covet that which was not good! But 
the man gained a precious benefit from this 
world, who but began to repent before he 
left it! If only the laird would start up the 
hill before his body got quite to the bottom! 
Was there any way to approach him again 
with her petition that he would be good to 
himself, good to God, good to the universe, 
that he would love what was worth loving, 
and cast away what was not? She had no 
light, and could do nothing! 

Suddenly the old man failed quite—appa- 
rently from no cause but weakness. The 
unease of his mind, the haunting of the 
dread thought of having to part with the 
chalice, had induced it. He was in his closet 
one night late into the morning, and the 
next day did -not get up to breakfast. He 
wanted a little rest, he said. In a day he 
would be well! But the hour to rise again, 
much anticipated, never came. He seemed 
very troubled at times, and very desirous of 
getting up, but never was able. It became 
necessary to sit with him at night. In 
fits of delirium he would make fierce endea- 
vour to rise, insisting that he must go to 
his study. His closet he never mentioned: 
even in dreams was his secrecy dominant. 
Dawtie, who had her share in nursing 
him, kept hoping her opportunity would 
come. He did not seem to cherish any 


| resentment against her. His illness would 


protect him, he thought, from further in- 
trusion of her conscience upon his! She must 
know better than irritate a sick man with 
over-officiousness ! Everybody could not be 
a saint! It was enough to bea Christian like 
other good and salvable Christians! It was 
enough for him if through the merits of his 
Saviour he gained admission to the heavenly 
kingdom at last ! He never thought how, once 


jin, he could bear to stay in; never thought 


how heaven could be to him other than 
the dullest place in the universe of God, 
more wearisome than the kingdom of dark- 
ness itce!f! And all the time the young 
woman with the saviour-heart was watching 
by his bedside, ready to speak; but the 
Spirit gave her no utterance, and her silence 
soothed his fear of her. 

One night he was more restless than usual. 
Waking from his troubled slumber, he called 
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her—in the tone of one who had something 
important to communicate. 

“Dawtie,” he said, with feeble voice, but | 
glittering eye, “there is no one I can trust | 
like you. I have been thinking of what you | 
said that night ever since. Go to my closet, | 
and bring me the cup.” 

Dawtie held a moment’s debate whether it | 
would be right; but she reflected that it | 
made little difference whether the object of | 
his passion was in his hand or in his chest, 
while it was all the same deep in his heart. 
Then his words seemed to imply that he 
wanted to take his farewell of it; and to 
refuse his request might only fan the evil 
love, and turn him from the good motion in 
his mind. She said, “Yes, sir,” and stood 
waiting. He did not speak. 

“T donot know where to find it,” she said. 

“T am going to tell you,” he replied, but 
seemed to hesitate. | 

“T will not touch a single thing beside,” | 
said Dawtie. 

He believed her, and at once proceeded. 

“Take my bunch of keys from the hook 
behind me.—There is the key of the closet 
door !—and there, the key of all the bunch 
that looks the commonest, but is in reality the | 
most cunningly devised, is the key of the | 
cabinet in which I keep it !” 

Then he told her where, behind a little 
bookcase, which moved from the wall on 
hinges, she would find the cabinet, and in 
what part of it the cup, wrapt in a piece of 
silk that had once been a sleeve, worn by 
Madame de Genlis— which did not make 
Dawtie much wiser. 

She went, found the chalice, and brought 
it where the laird lay straining his ears, and 
waiting for it as a man at the point of death 
might await the sacramental cup from ab- 
solving priest. 

His hands trembled as he took it; for 
they were the hands of a lover—strange as 
that love was, which not merely looked for 
no return, but desired to give neither 
pleasure nor good to the thing loved! It 
was no love of the merely dead, but a love 
of the unliving! He pressed the thing to 
his bosom; then, as if rebuked by the 
presence of Dawtie, put it a little from him, 
and began to pore over every stone, every 
repoussée figure between, and every engraved 
ornament around the gems, each of which he 
knew, by shape, order, quality of colour, 
better than ever face of. wife or child. But 
soon his hands sank on the counterpane of 
silk patchwork, and he lay still, grasping 
tight the precious thing. 














He woke with a start and a cry, to find it 
safe in both his hands. 

“Ugh!” he said; “I thought some one 
had me by the throat! You didn’t try to 
take the cup from me—did you, Dawtie ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Dawtie ; “I would 
not care to take it out of your hand, but I 
should be glad to take it out of your heart!” 

“Tf they would only bury it with me!” 
he murmured, heedless of her words. 

“Oh, sir! Would you have it burning 
your heart to all eternity ? Give it up, sir, 
and take the treasure thief never stole.” 

“Yes, Dawtie, yes! That is the true trea- 
sure!” 

“And to get it we must sell all that we 
have !” 

“He gives and withholds as he sees fit.” 

“Then, when you go down into the black- 
ness, longing for the cup you will never see 
more, you will complain of God that he 
would not give you strength to fling it from 
you %” 

He hugged the chalice. 

“Fling it from me!” he cried fiercely. 


my time!” 

“Tell me, sir,” persisted Dawtie, “ why 
does the apostle cry, ‘Awake, thou that sleep- 
est !’ if they couldn’t move ?” 

“No one can move without God.” 

“Therefore, seeing everyone can move, it 
must be God giving him the power to do 
what he requires of him ; and we are fear- 
fully to blame not using the strength God 
gives us!” 

“T cannot bear the strain of thinking!” 
gasped the laird. 

“Then give up thinking, and do the thing! 
—Shall I take it for you ?” 

She put out her hand as she spoke. 

“No! no!” he cried, grasping the cup 
tighter. ‘You shall not touch it! You 
would give it to the earl! I know you! 
Saints hate what is beautiful !” 

“T like better to look at things in my 
Father’s hand than in my own!” 

“You want to see my cup—it is my cup! 
—in the hands of that spendthrift fool, lord 
Borland !” 

“Tt is in the Father’s hand, whoever has 
it!” 

“Hold your tongue, Dawtie, or I will cry 
out and wake the house !” 

“They will think you out of your mind, 
and come and take the cup from you! Do 
let me put it away; then you will go to 
sleep.” 

oT will not ; I cannot trust you with it! 
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You have destroyed my confidence in you! 
I may fall asleep, but if your hand come within 
a foot of the cup, it will wake me! I know 
it will! I shall sleep with my heart in the 
cup, and the least touch will wake me !” 

“T wish you would let Andrew Ingram 
come and see you, sir!” 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” 

“ Nothing’s the matter with him, sir ; but 
he helps everybody to do what is right.” 

“Conceited rascal! Do you take me for a 
maniac that you talk such foolery ?” 

His look was so wild, his old blue faded 
eyes gleamed with such a light of mingled 
fear and determination, that Dawtie was 
almost sorry she had spoken. With trembling 
hands he drew the cup within the bed-clothes, 
and lay still. If the morning would but 
come, and bring George Crawford! He would 
restore the cup to its place, or hide it where 
he should know it safe and not far from 
him! 

Dawtie sat motionless, and the old man 
fell into another feverish doze. She dared 
not stir lest he should start awake to defend 
his idol. She sat like an image, moving only 
her eyes. 

“What are you about, Dawtie ?” he said 
.at length. “You are after some mischief, 

you are so quiet !” 

“T was telling God how good you would 
“be if he could get you to give up your odds 
-and ends, and take him instead.” 

“ How dared you say such a thing, sitting 
ethere by my side! Are you to say to him 

that any sinner would be good, if he would 
only do so and so with him! Tremble, girl, 
at the vengeance of the Almighty !” 

“We are told to make prayers and inter- 
cessions for all men, and I was saying what I 
could for you.” 

The laird was silent, and the rest of the 
-night passed quietly. 

His first words in the morning were, 

“Go and tell your mistress I want her.” 

When his daughter came, he told her to 
send for George Crawford. He was worse, 
‘he said, and wanted to see him. 

Alexa thought it best to send Dawtie with 
the message by the next train. Dawtie did 
‘not relish the mission, for she had no faith in 





‘Crawford, and did not like his influence on 
iher master. Not the less when she reached | 
his hotel, she insisted on seeing him and 
giving her message in person ; which done, | 
she made haste for the first train back : they | 
could not do well without her! When she | 
arrived, there was Mr. Crawford already on | 


the platform! She set out as fast as she | 


could, but she had not got farther than half 
way when he overtook her in a fly, and in- 
sisted she should get in. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—GEORGE CRAWFORD 
AND DAWTIE. 


“ WHAT is the matter with your master ?” 
be asked. 

“God knows, sir.” 

“What is the use of telling me that? I 
want you to tell me what you know.” 

“T don’t know anything, sir.” 

* What do you think then ?” 

“JT should think old age had something to 
do with it, sir.” 

“Likely enough, but you know more than 
that !” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder, sir, if he were 
troubled in his mind.” 

“What makes you think so ?” 

“It is reasonable to think so, sir. He 
knows he must die before long, and it is 
dreadful to leave everything you care for, 
and go where there is nothing you care for !” 

“How do you know there is nothing he 
would care for ?” 

** What is there, sir, he would be likely to 
care for?” 

“There is his wife! He was fond of her, 
I suppose! and you pious people fancy you 
will see each other again !” 

“The thought of seeing her would give 
him little comfort, I am afraid, in parting 
with the things he has here. He believes a 
little somehow !—I can’t understand how!” 

“‘ What does he believe ?” 

“He believes a little—he is not sure— 
that what a man soweth he shall also reap.” 

“ How do you know what he is or is not 
sure of? It can’t be a matter of interest 
to you !” 

“Those that come of one Father must have 
interest in one another !” 

“ How am I to tell we come of one Father 
—as you call him! I like to have a thing 
proved before I believe it! ‘I know neither 
where I came from, nor where I am going; 
how then can I know that we come from 
the same father ?” 

“I don’t know how you're to know it, sir. 
I take it for granted, and find it good. But 
there is one thing I am sure of !” 

“What is that ?” 

“That if you were my master’s friend, 
you would not rest till you got him to do 
what was right before he died !” 

“JT will not be father-confessor to any 
man! I have enough to do with myself! 
A good worthy old man like the laird must 
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know better than any other what he ought to | 
do!” 

“There is no doubt of that, sir!” 

“What do you want then ?” | 

“To get him to doit. That he knows, is 
what makes it so miserable. If he did not 
know, he would not be to blame. He 
knows what it is and won’t do it, and that 
makes him wretched—as it ought, thank 
God !” 

“You're a nice Christian! Thank God 
for making a man miserable !— Well !” 

“Yes,” answered Dawtie. 

George thought a little. 

“What would you have me persuade him 
to?” he asked ; for he might hear something 
it would be useful to know ! 

But Dawtie had no right and no inclina- 
tion to tell him what she knew. 

“T only wish you would persuade him to | 
do what he knows he ought to do,” she 
replied. 


“that a houseful of things like that would 
make any difference !” 

He looked up at-her sharply. A houseful ! 
—what did she know? It silenced him, and 
he lay thinking. Surely the delight of lovely 
things must be in every woman’s heart! 
Was not the passion, developed or unde- 
veloped, universal? Could a child of his 
not care for such things ? 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “she takes 
after her mother !” 

A wall seemed to rise between him and 
his daughter. Alas! alas! the things he 
loved, and must one day yield, would not 
be cherished by her! No tender regard 
would hover around them when he was gone! 
She would be no protecting divinity to 
them !—God in heaven! she might—she 
would—he was sure she would sell them ! 

It seems the sole possible comfort of 
avarice, as it passes empty and hungry into 


| the empty regions—that the things it can no 


| more see with eyes or handle with hands, 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE WATCH. 


GEORGE staid with the laird a good while, 
and held a long broken talk with him. When 
he went, Alexacame. She thought her father 
seemed happier. George had put the cup 
away for him. Alexa sat with him that 
night. She knew nothing of such a pre- 
cious thing being in the house—in the room 
with them. 

In the middle of the night, as she was 
arranging his pillows, the laird drew from 
under the bed-clothes, and held up to her, 
flashing in the light of the one candle, the 
jewelled watch. She stared. The old man 
was pleased at her surprise and evident ad- | 
miration. She held out her hand for it. He 
gave it her. 

“That watch,” he said, “is believed to 
have belonged to Ninon de Lenclos. It may, 
but I doubt it myself. It is well known she | 
never took presents from her admirers, and | 
she was too poor to have bought such a thing. | 
Madame Maintenon, however, or some one 
of her lady-friends, might have given it her ! 
—It will be yours one day—that is, if you 
marry the man I should like you to 
marry.” 

“ Dear father, do not talk of marrying! I 
have enough with you!” cried Alexa, and 
felt as if she hated George. 

“Unfortunately, you cannot have me | 
always!” returned her father. “I will say 
nothing more now ; but I desire you to con- | 
sider what I have said.” 

Alexa put the watch in his hand. 
.“I trust you do not suppose,” she said, | 





| will yet be together somewhere. 


Hence the 
rich leave to the rich, avoiding the man who 
most needs, or would best use their money. 
Is there a lurking notion in the man of much 
goods, I wonder, that, in the stilf watches of 
the night, when men sleep, he will return to 
look on what he leaves behind him? Does 


| he forget the torture of seeing it at the com- 


mand, in the enjoyment of another—his 
will concerning this thing or that but a 
mockery ? Does he know that he who then 
holds them will not be able to conceive of 
their having been or ever being another's as 
now they are his ? 

As Alexa sat in the dim light by her 
brooding father, she loathed the shining 


| thing he had again drawn under the bed- 


clothes—shrank from it as from a manacle 
the devil had tried to slip on her wrist. The 
judicial assumption of society suddenly ap- 
peared in the emptiness of its arrogance. 
Marriage for the sake of things/ Was she 
not a live soul, made for better than that! 
She was ashamed of the innocent pleasure 
the glittering toy had given her. 

The laird cast now and then a glance at 
her face, and sighed. He gathered from it 
the conviction that she would be a cruel 
stepmother to his children, her mercy that 
of a loveless non-collector: It should not 
be! He would do better for them than that! 
He loved his daughter, but needed not there- 
fore sacrifice his last hopes where the sacrifice 
would meet with no acceptance! House and 
land should be hers, but not his jewels! not 
the contents of his closet ! 











CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE WILL. 


GEORGE came again to see him the next 
day, and had again a long conference with 
him. The laird told him that he had fully 
resolved to leave everything to his daughter, 
personal as well as real, on the one condition 
that she should marry her cousin; if she 
would not, then the contents of his closet, 
with his library, and certain articles speci- 
fied, should pass to Crawford. 

* And you must take care,” he said, “ if 
my death should come suddenly, that any- 
thing valuable in this room be carried into 
the closet before it is sealed up.” 

Shrinking as he did from the idea of death, | 
the old man was yet able, in the interest of 


his possessions, to talk of it! It was as if he | 


thought the sole consolation that, in the 
loss of their owner, his things could have, | 
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They treated themselves to a gaze together 
on the cup and the watch ; then George went 
to give directions to the laird’s lawyer for 

| the drawing up of his new will. 

The next day it was brought, read, signed 
| by the laird, and his signature duly wit- 
| nessed. 
| Dawtie being on the spot was made one of 
: the witnesses. The laird trembled lest her 
| fanaticism should break out in appeal to the 
lawyer concerning the cup; he could not 

understand that the cup was nothing to her; 
that she did not imagine herself a setter 
right of wrongs, but knew herself her neigh- 
| bour’s keeper, one that had to deliver his 
soul from death! Had the cup come into 
her possession, she would have sent it back 
to the owner, but it was not worth her 
care that the earl of Borland should cast 
his eyes when he would upon a jewel in a 


was the continuance of their intercourse with | cabinet! 


each other in the heaven of his Mammon- | 


Dawtie was very white as he signed his 


besotted imagination. | name. Where the others saw but a legal cere- 


George responded heartily, showing a | 


mony, she feared her loved master was assign- 





gratitude more genuine than fine: every | ing his soul to the devil, as she had read of Dr. 
virtue partakes of the ground in which it is | Faustus in the old ballad. He was gliding 
grown. He assured the laird that, valuable | away into the dark, and no one to whom he 
as was in itself his contingent gift, which no | had done a good turn with the Mammon of 
man could appreciate more than he, it would | unrighteousness, was waiting to receive him 


be far more valuable to him if it sealed his | 
adoption as his son-in-law. He would rather | 
owe the possession of the wonderful collec- | 
tion to the daughter than to the father! In 
either case the precious property would be 
held as for him, each thing as carefully 
tended as by the laird’s own eye and hand ! 
Whether it would at the moment have 
comforted the dying man to be assured, as 
George might have assured him, that there 
would be nothing left of him to grieve at the 
loss of his idols—nothing left of him but a 
memory, to last so long as George and Alexa 
and one or two more should remain unburied, 
I cannot tell. It was in any case a dreary 
outlook for him. Hope and faith and almost 
love had been sucked from his life by “ the 
hindering knot-grass” which had spread its 
white bloodless roots in all directions through 
soul and heart and mind, exhausting and 
choking in them everything of divinest 
origin. The weeds in George’s heart were of 
another kind, not better nor worse in them- 
selves ; the misery was that neither of them 
was endeavouring to root them out. ‘The 
thief who is trying to be better, is ages 
ahead of the most honourable man who is 
making no such effort. The one is alive ; 
the other is dead, and on the way to corrup- 


into an everlasting habitation! She had 
and she needed no special cause to love her 
master, any more than to love the chickens 
and the calves ; she loved because something 
that could be loved was there present to her; 
but he had always spoken kindly to her, and 
been pleased with her endeavour to serve 
him ; and now he was going where she could 
do nothing for him !—except pray, as her 
heart and Andrew had taught her, knowing 
that “all live unto him”! But. alas! what 
were prayers where the man would not take 
the things prayed for! Nevertheless all 
things were possible with God, and she would 
pray for him! 

It was also with white face, and it was 
with trembling hand that she signed her own 
name, for she felt as if giving him a push 
down the icy slope into the abyss. 

But when the thing was done, the old man 
went quietly to sleep, and dreamed of a 
radiant jewel, glorious as he had never seen 
jewel, ever within yet ever eluding his grasp. 


CHAPTER XXIX,—THE SANGREAL. 


THE next day he seemed better, and Alexa 
began to hope. again. But in the afternoon 
his pulse began to sink, and.when Crawford 
came, he could: welcome him only with a 





tion. 





smile, and a vain effort to put out his hand. 
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George bent down to him. The others, at a 
sign from his eyes, left the room. 

“T can’t find it, George!” he whispered. 

“T put it away for you last night, you 
remember !” answered George. 

“Oh, no, you didn’t! I had it in my 
hand a minute ago! But I fell into a doze, 
and it is gone! George, get it !—get it for 
me, or I shall go mad!” 

George went and brought it him. 

“Thank you! thank you! Now I re- 
member! 1 thought I was in hell, and they 
took it from me!” 

“Don’t you be afraid, sir! 
when you feel inclined. I will keep my eye 
on the cup.” 

* You will not go away ?” 

“No; I will stay as long as you like; 
there is nothing to take me away. 
thought you would be worse, | would not 
have gone last night.” 

“Tm not worse! What put that in your 
head? Don’t you hear me speaking better ? 


I've thought about it, George, and am con- | 
vinced the cup isatalisman! I am better | 
It was because I | 
let you put it away, that I was worse last | 


all the time I hold it! 


night—for no other reason. If it were not 
a talisman, how else could it have so nestled 
itself into my heart! I feel better, always, 
the moment I take it in my hand! There 


is something more than common about that | 
chalice! —George, what if it should be the | 


Holy Grail!” 


He said it with bated breath, and a great | 
His eyes | 
were shining ; his breath came and went fast. | 


white awe upon his countenance. 


Slowly his aged cheeks flushed with two 
bright spots. He looked as if the joy of his 
life was come. 

“What if it should be the Holy Grail!” 
he repeated, and fell asleep with the words 
on his lips. 

As the evening deepened into night, he 
woke. Crawford was sitting beside him. A 
change had come over him. He stared at 
George as if he could not make him out, 
closed his eyes, opened them, stared, and 
again closed them. He seemed to think he 
was there for no good. 

“ Would you like me to call Alexa?” said 
George. 

Call Dawtie ; call Dawtie!” he replied. 

George rose to go and call her. 

“Beware of her!” said the laird, with 
glazy eyes. ‘ Beware of Dawtie!” 

“How?” asked George. 

“ Beware of her,” he repeated. “If she 
can get the cup, she will! She would take 





Fall asleep | 


If I had | 


‘it from me now, if she dared! She will steal 
| it yet Call Dawtie ; call Dawtie !” 

Alexa was in the drawing-room, on the 
other side of the hall. George went and told 
her that her father wanted Dawtie. 

“T will find her,” she said, and rose, but 
turned and asked, 

‘* How does he seem now ?” 

“Rather worse,” George answered. 

“Are you going to be with him through 
the night ?” 

“T am; he insists on my staying with 
him,” replied George, almost apologetically. 

“Then,” she returned, “ you must have 
some supper. We will go down, and send 
| up Dawtie.” 
| He followed her to the kitchen. Dawtie 
| was not there, but her mistress found her. 
When she entered her master’s room, he 
lay motionless, “and white with the white- 
| ness of what is dead.” 

She got brandy, and made him swallow 
some. As soon as he recovered a little, he 
began to talk wildly. 

“Qh, Agnes!” he cried, “do not leave 
me. I’m not a bad man! I’m not what 
Dawtie calls me. I believe in the atone- 
'ment; I put no trust in myself ; my righte- 
ousness is as filthy rags. Take me with you. 
I will go with you. There! slip that under 
your white robe—washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. That will hide it—with the rest of 
my sins! The unbelieving husband is sancti- 
fied by the believing wife. Takeit; take it ; 
I should be lost in heaven without it! I 
can’t see what I’ve got on, but it must be the 
robe of his righteousness, for I have none of 
|my own! Whatshould I be without it! It’s 
all I’ve got! I couldn’t bring away a single 
thing besides—and it’s so cold to have but 
| one thing on—I mean one thing in your 
| hands! Do you say they will make me sell 
| it? That would be worse than coming with- 
| out it!” 
| He was talking to his wife !—persuading 

her to smuggle the cup into heaven! Dawtie 
went on her knees behind the curtain, and 
began to pray for him all she could. But 
| something seemed stopping her, and making 
| her prayer come only from her lips. 

| “Ah,” said the voice of her master, “I 
| thought so! How could I go up, and you 
| praying against me like that! Cup or no 
| cup, the thing was impossible ! ” 

Dawtie opened her eyes—and there he 
was, holding back the curtain and looking 
round the edge of it with a face of eagerness, 
effort, and hate, as of one struggling to go, 
and unable to break away. 
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She rose to her feet. 

“ You are a fiend !” 
with Agnes!” 

He gave a cry, and ceased, and all was 
still, They heard the ery in the kitchen, 
and came running up. 

They found Dawtie bending over her 
master, with a scared face. He seemed to 
have struck her, for one cheek was marked 
with red streaks across its whiteness. 

“The Grail! the Holy Grail!” he cried. 
“T found it! Iwas bringing it home! She 
took it from me! She wants it to—” 

His jaw fell, and he was dead. Alexa 
threw herself beside the body. George would 
have raised her, but she resisted, and lay 
motionless. He stood then behind her, watch- 
ing an opportunity to get the cup from 
under the bedclothes, that he might put it 
in the closet. 

He ordered Dawtie to fetch water for her 
mistress; but Alexa told her she did not 
want any. Once and again George tried to 
raise her, and get his hand under the bed- 
clothes to feel for the cup. 

“He is not dead!” cried Alexa; “he 
moved !” 

“Get some brandy !” said George. 

She rose, and went to the table for the 
brandy. George, with the pretence of feel- 
ing the dead man’s heart, threw back the 
clothes. He could find no cup. It had got 
farther down! He would wait! 

Alexa lifted her father’s head on her arm, 
but it was plain that brandy could not help. 
She went and sat on a chair away from the 
bed, hopeless and exhausted. George lifted 
the clothes from the foot of the bed, then from 
the farther side, and then from the nearer, 
without attracting her attention. The cup 
was nowhere to be seen! He put his hand 
under the body, but the cup was not there! 
He had to leave the room that. Dawtie and 
Meg might prepare it for burial. Alexa 
went to her chamber. 

A moment after, George returned, called 
Meg to the door, and said, 

“There must be a brass cup in the bed 
somewhere! I brought it to amuse him. 
He was fond of odd things, you know! If 
you should find it,—” 

“T will take care of it,” answered Meg, 
and turned from him curtly. 

George felt he had not a friend in the 
house, and that he must leave things as they 
were! The door of the closet was locked, 
and he could not go again to the death- 
chamber to take the laird’s keys from the head 
of the bed! He knew that the two women 


he cried. “I will go 





would not let him. It had been an over- 
sight not to secure them! He was glad the 
watch was safe: that he had put in the closet 
before !—but it mattered little when the 
cup was missing! He went to the stable, 
got out his horse, and rode home in the still 
gray of a midsummer night. 

The stillness and the night seemed thinking 
to each other. George had little imagination, 
but what he had, woke in him now as he rode 
slowly along. Step for step the old man 
seemed following him, on silent churchyard- 
feet, through the eerie whiteness of the night. 
There was neither cloud nor moon, only 
stars above and around, and a great cold 
crack in the north-east. He was crying after 
him, in a voice he could not make him hear ! 
Was he not struggling to warn him not to 
come into like condemnation? The voice 


seemed trying to say, “I know now! I 
I would not believe, but I 
Give back the cup; give it 


know now! 
know now! 
back !” 

George did not allow to himseif that there 
was “anything” there. It was but a vague 
movement in that commonplace, unmysteri- 
ous region, his mind! He heard nothing, 
positively nothing, with his ears—therefore 
there was nothing! It was indeed somehow 
as if one were saying the words, but in reality 
they came only as a thought rising, continu- 
ally rising, in his mind! It was but a 
thought-sound, and no speech: “ I know now! 
I know now! Give it back; give the cup 
back!” He did not ask himself how the 
thought came; he cast it away as only that 
insignificant thing, a thought ;—cast it away 
none the less that he found himself answering 
it—“I can’t give it back; I can’t find it! 
Where did you put it? You must have 
taken it with you!” 

“ What rubbish!” he said to himself ten 
times, waking up; “of course Dawtie took 
it! Didn’t the poor old fellow warn me to 
beware of her! Nobody but her was in the 
room when.we ran in, and found him at the 
point of death!—Where did you put it? 
I can’t find it! I can’t give it back!” 

He went over in his mind all that had 
taken place. The laird had the cup when he 
left him to call Dawtie; and when they 
came, it was nowhere! He was convinced 
the girl had secured it—in obedience, doubt- 
less, to the instruction of her director, am- 
bitious to do justice, and curry favour by 
restoring it! But he could do nothing till 
the will was read! Was it possible Lexy 
had put it away? No; she had not had the 
opportunity ! 
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A hail for the Doctor—launching the boat. 


HOSPITAL SHIPS FOR THE 
TRAWLERS. 


By THOMAS PAUL. 


4 IF folks ashore ’ud do summat in the way 
of doctorin’ us chaps out in the fleet, 


they’d save many a life, an’ many a limb, an’ 
any quantity o’ human sufferin’.” In these 
telling words a grey and grizzled skipper, 
storm-beaten with many a wintry North-Sea 
gale, closed his unvarnished recital of personal 


and agonizing experiences. His story was, 
in brief, a broken leg, transhipment to the 
steam carrier, and an uneasy passage of 
two hundred and ninety miles to London, 
all the while enduring, with every sharp 
motion of the vessel, intense torture through 
the grinding of the fractured bones. And 
many a hardy trawler of the North Sea hasa 
similar pitiful tale to tell. For accidents, 
more or less serious, are sadly common in 
the rough tossing and jerking of the little 
smacks engaged all the year round in trawling 
on these restless and storm-swept wastes of 
water. 

True, these casualties, frequent as they 





Bringing the patient on board. 


are, and painful and fatal as they often prove, 
attract but little general notice. When in 
one wild winter’s night ten or twenty fishing 
smacks “‘ go down with all hands,” and the 
loss of a hundred or more lives in a trawling 
fleet. is reported, public attention is aroused 
and sympathy awakened on behalf of widows 
and orphans. Then the dangers of the sea 
are realised to some extent ; but all the time 
it is forgotten that there is a constant and 
pitiful leakage of human life, and an untold 
amount of human suffering, the whole year 
through, amongst the twelve thousand men 
and boys composing the crews of the traw- 
lers. Being less sensational, this loss of life 
and limb passes unnoticed ; none the less, 
however, is it a terrible reality to the toilers 
of the North Sea. 

But, it may be urged, such accidents are 
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surely of exceptional occurrence ; casualties 
of this kind cannot be regarded as frequent. 
To this I reply, they are, alas! by no means 
rare and uncommon events. The conditions 
and cireumstances of the trawler’s calling 
render their frequency well-nigh inevitable. 
Any one who has spent a few days on board 
a trawling smack, who has seen and felt how 
lively: her behaviour is under a smart breeze, 
who~has listened to the rattling, creaking, 
and bumping of blocks, booms, and gear, 
who has noted the vicious lunge of the tiller, 
if let go for an instant, the unexpected 
swing of the heavy boom, and the amazing | 
slipperiness of the deck at times, will soon 
find himself calculating mentally how many 
hair-breadth escapes these active fellows 
have in the course of a day’s labour. If, 
moreover, the observer is venturesome enough 
to try a trip with the small boat on fer- 
rying work some fresh morning when the 
green sea,billows threaten at each lurch to 
swallow up the tiny craft ; if he has seen the 
fish boxes flung from the smack into the boat 
anyhow, and then, after bounding up and 
down like an animated cork on the broken 
and restless waves, he finds himself alongside 
the steamer and marks how, as the great 
vessel rolls Me ay to side; the men con- 
trive by sheer strength and “agility to get 
their boxes pitched over ber” iwaiks ; 
seeing all this he will simply marvel that 
accidents and fatédlities are not more nume- 
rous than they are. Again and-again escape | 
from a crushing blow seems impossible, yet | 
somehow the man avoids it and, instead of 








collapsing with fright, laughs it off as a good 
joke. Even ashore, on solid and stable 
ground, the work is of a character bound to 
involve, on the slightest miscalculation, nasty 
knocks and grave hurts; but when all this 
has to be done on the unstable footing of the 
slippery and moving deck of a vessel pitching 
and jumping about in the most marvellous 
manner, then itis obvious that casualties— 
even with the most practised skill and caution 
—are sure to happen frequently. And so, 
indeed, it is. Not only are many swept in 
a moment into eternity, “dropping over- 
board,” as the trawlers say, “like a lump of 
lead,” but broken and gashed heads, fractured 
limbs, and-so on, are all too frequent. When 
a swinging mainboom catches a man off his 
guard the human cranium proves too brittle 
to stand’ the ‘impact; when an iron trawl 
head slips and comes down on a man’s chest 
or leg it fares ‘badly with ribs or limb; 
when a trawl rope slips adrift*and runs like 
lightning over the side and a man’s hand 


‘gets caught between it and the bulwark, 


it will be long ere that hand is fit for much 
again. So on with a hundred other matters in 
this risky and perilous calling. “ We chaps,” 
they say, “have to take our chance of getting 
knocked—that’s bad enough, but the not get- 
ting doctored is worse still. If a man’s sore 
hurt, here at sea, he’s a precious long way from 
asurgeon ; and by the time he gets home he’s 
lucky if he don’t happen to be too far gone 
to mend.” 

Such facts the Mission to Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men discovered very early indeed in its his- 
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Towing home. 


tory. 


Is it not told, for example, in that | 
stirring book, “ Nor’ard of the Dogger,” how, | 
inthe autumn of 1881, the founder of the | 
Mission sailed forth on a voyage of discovery | 


in the North Sea? On making the “Short | 
Blue” fleet, his whole attention was given to | 
the question of how the men could be helped | 
spiritually ; but he speedily learned that 

help—if it was to be of real service—must | 
be “as well for the body as the soul.” Find- | 
ing their sad case in times of illness or | 
injury, he turned,to the skipper of the | 
steamer asking, 


*« «What can you do out here for the poor fellows?’ | 

***Do for them! y, nothing, sir— nothing 

whatever. We take ’em up to the orspital.’ 
**¢Do you mean to say that a@ man, however seri- 
ously he may be injured, however grave his illness, 
no resource but to be taken to London in one of 
carriers, tossed about for at least two days, in 


A Oollision. 


all his agony, before medical or surgical aid can be 
reached ?’ 

‘<< That’s so,’ responded the skipper. ‘You un- 
derstand it wouldn’t pay a doctor to come and live 
out here ; and even if it would, I reckon there’s pre- 
cious few doctors would care to run the risk.’ 

‘© «Why so, skipper?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Because, don’t you see, sir, although it’s bad 
enough eyen at this time of year, it’s in the long 
winter that the accidents mostly happen, and then it 
would mean the doctor would have to go his rounds 
among his patients in one o’ them small boats, and I 
guess one day’s work of that kind would about settle 
him.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Perhaps you are right ; but it makes one’s heart 
ache to think of the sufferings of these poor fellows, 


| away three hundred miles from all skilled assistance 


or careful nursing. Why, it must mean certain 
death in many cases.’ 

‘“‘*Very true, sir. I’ve known scores, myself, 
during the years I’ve been in the trade, who’ve been 
took home ill or badly hurt, and have either died on 
the way or after they’ve reached the orspital ; and 
the doctors up in London have said—I’ve heerd ’em 
myself—that many a life might have been saved if 
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they could have been treated at once, instead of 
having a long delay.” 


The consequence of these discoveries was 
that the first Mission ship Ensign carried a 
medicine chest, affording prompt relief in 
many slight ailments and injuries. Then, as 
the necessities of the case became still better 
known, dispensaries were established on 
board each Mission vessel, while the skippers 
received such instruction and training as 
enabled them to gain the certificates of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. All this 
was good, very good, for a beginning. Last 
year, for example, no fewer than 3,900 men 
and boys received help and healing from the 
eight cruising dispensaries. Thus has a vast 
amount of physical suffering been alleviated 
and many lives saved. ; 

Still, however, many cases of sickness, 
fracture, and injury are too serious and 
grave to be properly treated by any means 
at the command of the Mission skippers. 
These sufferers must be sent home just as 
formerly, and although skilful bandaging does 
something towards minimising pain on the 
voyage, yet the “tossing and tearing” of the 
carrier in her rapid run homeward unavoid- 
ably causesexcruciating agony besidesinducing 
inflammation which often fatally complicates 
the original hurt. But perhaps two or three 
actual incidents will best illustrate the state 
of the case, To quote again from “ Nor’ard 
of the Dogger.” Says a skipper :— 


‘*One dark night, with strong wind and the sea 
running high all around us, all of a sudden a barque 
scudding along before the wind ran right against us, 
carrying away both our masts. I was at the tiller 
when it happened, and the mizen-boom fell on me, 
dislocating my knee and breaking the small bone of 
my leg. en, as if that wasn’t enough, the mizen- 
mast head fell on the top of the boom, pinning me 
down to the deck. It was twenty-four hours before 
any help cametous. There we lay tossing and wash- 
ing about in the rough seas, with everything gone 
clean by the board. The next evening one of Mr. 
Holmes’ smacks bore down to our assistance ; a line 
was hove aboard, a made fast, and so we were 
towed home to Hull. But, sir, we were five days over 
the job, and that, added to the day that passed before 
help came to us, made six days for ms to be ship- 
mates with that smashed leg down in the cabin, and 
by the time the doctor got hold of me the leg was 
all stiffened up again, and didn’t he make me sing 
out when he began to haul it about!” 


The manager of the Port of Hull Trawl 
Fishermen’s Society reports the following 
pitiful case :— 


‘*On February 5, whilst the crew of the Foundling 
were in the act of launching the boat for the — 
of boarding, and whilst the boat’s stern was high on 
the smack’s rail, the vessel lurched to windward. 
The deck-hand at this time was near the stem of the | 





boat, and between it and the capstan. The sudden 
lurching of the vessel caused the boat to shoot inboard, 
crushing the head of the deck-hand in a terrible 
manner, the spindle of the capstan, a piece of iron 
about an inch square, entering one side of his head, 
and causing the poor lad to be frightfully injured. 
Of course the crew hardly knew what to do for the 
best after releasing him ; but, fortunately, the Mis- 
sion smack Thomas Gray was near, and the skipper 
signalled to her, and as soon as it was made known 
that an accident had happened, and a hand had been 
| injured, a boat was launched, and the Mission skip- 
| per went on board the Foundling with all the neces- 
sary bandages, &c., and in a very skilful manner 

stopped the bleeding, and bandaged the poor fellow’s 
head, and in other ways did all that was possible to 
relieve him. 

‘*The vessel Foundling then made sail for home, 
where she arrived three days after, and the poor fel- 
low, whose name is Patrick Maple, was taken to the 
hospital, where he still lies in a shocking condition 
from the injuries he received ; but from all I hear, it 
is evident that but for the prompt action and skilful 
| tredtment on the part of the skipper the poor fellow 
| must have bled todeath. I am told he has not been 
conscious since. 

‘No doubt it is known to you that we have many 
cases of accidents at sea when men are seriously 
injured, and the intense pain they suffer before they 
can be brought to port we can never rightly estimate. 
And if in these cases such great services can be ren- 
dered by the masters of the Mission vessels, what 
| would be the result if your efforts are ever realised 
| in the way of a skilled surgeon and permanent hos- 
| pital ship among our fleets! We have had three 
| serious cases during the last fortnight, all of which 
| have had to return to port, suffering the most acute 
pain the whole of the passage on, account of contrary 
winds, which, of course, make the passage longer.” 








And, to give but one more, the following 
has just come to hand. The life in this 
instance has been sacrificed, and it is not at 
all improbable that in the hands of a surgeon 
the man’s life would have been saved. But 
oh ! the horrors of delay and of that beating 
about from smack to steamer :— 


“The steward of the Iu Dawn, a man 23 years of 
age, on Monday, February 13, at eight in the morn- 
ing, was leaning over the side, unbending the tow- 
line off the fore trawl head, the trawl head having 
come right off the beam, which was meanwhile being 
hoisted aloft by a tackle, when the swell caused the 
vessel to lurch, and the belly of the mainsail hit the 
tackle, and the trawl beam fell on the poor fellow, 
pinning him to the rail, and smashing his ribs. At 
about eleven o’clock he was taken on board the Mis- 
sion vessel Sophia Wheatly, where the skipper ban- 
daged him up. He returned to his own smack, where 
he Seianliind. until eight o’clock on the following 
morning, and was then sent on board the steam 
carrier, suffering the most intense agony ; so much 
so, that on Wednesday morning, about one o’clock, 
he tore off the bandages. This caused his body to 
swell, and the pain increased. At about 2 a.m. he 
implored the crew of the steamer to replace the 
bandages; but they were unable to comply, not 
understanding how to do so, and presumably afraid 
lest their unskilful hands would injure him still fur- 





ther. Later he complained of feeling cold, and was 
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supplied with some warm tea. After shifting about 
from the bunks to the floor of the forecastle, he was 
induced to lie down before the fire, and was covered 
up with a rug, but died at half-past seven on Wed- 
nesday morning. _ His body, on being landed at Bil- 
lingsgate, was taken charge of by the police.’’ 


But it is not my design to freeze with 
horror, or to go on narrating terrible but 
“ower true” tales. Those given must suffice 
for illustration—only, be it remembered, 
they are but three out of hundreds which 
might be adduced. Let me now turn to the 
measures of relief proposed on behalf of 
these “much enduring men.” Let it be 
granted, to the fullest extent, that the float- 
ing Mission dispensaries and the skilled help 


Swept by a sea. 





of the skipners do relieve a vast amount of | 


suffering and even save many lives, there 
still remain these incessantly recurring cases 
with which they cannot deal. Can nothing 
be done for these tortured sufferers? Can- 
not effective help be brought within easy 
reach? Must they continue to be sent home 
by sailing smack or steam carrier agonising 
helplessly all the while? This question has 


or seven years pressed heavily on the | 
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heart of the director of the Mission to Deep- 
Sea Fishermen. The need was plain to see, 
the remedy hard to find. 

At length, however, a practical solutign of 
the problem appears to have been reached. 
Already, as it were in anticipation of it, a 
brave young medical man is serving in the 
trawling fleets. He is not the first medical 
practitioner who has gone—for not a few 
eminent doctors have preceded him, such as 
Mr. Frederick Treves, the Chairman of the 
Hospital Committee, and others—but these 
have stayed but afew days with the trawlers, 
while the present visitor intends spending 
two months in the fleets. While, however, 
medical men are to be found willing at the 
call of duty to face the hardships of the 
North Sea, the Mission ships, as at present 
built and equipped, afford no convenience 
for stowing cots in order to keep patients 
under the medical and surgical care of the 
doctor. Immeasurably less, it may be added, 
do the ordinary trawling smacks offer accom- 
modation for anything of the kind. What, 
then, is to be done? Hospital ships must 
be provided and sent out to cruise with the 
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fleets, fitted up to receive on board seriously 
ill and badly injured men and boys. 

Hospital ships! Do any of my readers 
jump hastily to the conclusion which flashed 
across my own mind when first this idea 
was mooted in my hearing? In mental 
vision arose a picture of some great disused 
line-of-battle ship—of the Dreadnought type 
—fioating in the North Sea. Repeated ex- 

rience of the vicissitudes of a trawling 
ife, storm-tossed and migratory, shifting 
constantly from one fishing-ground to another, 
“following the fish,” led me instantly to 
dismiss this ridiculous notion. What, then, 
is the idea? Only this, and nothing more, 
that a Mission ship be constructed—some- 
what larger than those at present in com- 
mission—so built and fitted out that she may 
provide space for four or six bunks or cots 
suitable for helples§ men under surgical and 
medical treatment: Cottage hospitals are 
finding favour insmany villages and small 
towns ;. what is wanted is a cruising cottage 
hospital for the trawling fleets—those float- 
ing towns of the German Ocean. 

Ow to any one actually conversant with 
life in thefleets, the very possibility of such 
a thing opens up a vista of hope. Accidents 
wilk ‘occur ; but their consequences may be 
greatly modified. Instead of being bumped 
into a small boat, bundled on board a steamer, 
without an easy corner for him to lie in, and 
then groaning in unutterable pain during a 
voyage of two or three hundred miles to 
hospital, the injured man will be lifted into 
a specially constructed litter, put over his 
own smack’s side into the Mission small 
boat specially designed to carry it, pulled 
alongside the hospital ship, and by means of 
davits and running tackle, hoisted on board 
with scarce a jerk or pang. So, to begin 
with, he will be saved untold pain and loss 
of time in reaching skilled aid, while the 
risk of compounding and aggravating his 
wound or fracture will be avoided. Thus, 
promptly receiving the proper medical or 
surgical care and treatment his sickness or 
injury demands, the patient will find his 
chance of speedy recovery agreeably en- 
hanced, while his measure of bodily suffer- 
ings will be as sensibly diminished. 

Now were the hospital ships designed to 
afford no further benefits than those above 
detailed, their claim on the warm support 
and deep sympathy of all who owe their 
toothsome fare to the trawler’s rough toiling 
would be strong and unchallengeable. But 
there is more ; the poor fellow who, falling 
sick or getting seriously hurt, is sent off to 











hospital, loses his berth thereby. His place 
must be promptly filled, for all hands are 
needed on board a trawling smack. Even 
with one man short she is sorely handicapped 
in the stern and relentless struggle with wind 
and wave. An important part, therefore, of 
the cruising hospital scheme is, that when a 
man or boy is under the doetor’s care in the 
hospital ship his place should be filled on 
board his own smack by one of the Mission- 
hospital erew detached for the purpose. 
Thus, while the injured or sick “ hand ” was 
in hospital, his berth would be kept for him, 
his duties fulfilled, and his mind left free 
from the haunting dread of recovering, to 
find himself thrown out of work and unable 
to support those dependent on him ; and by 
reflex influence this ease of mind would de- 
cidedly facilitate his progress. This of itself 
would be to hundreds of these brave fellows 
an unspeakable boon. .Too often (and many 
cases in point might be cited) they struggle 
on while really unfit for work, resolved at all 
hazards to keep “the number of their mess,” 
lest, giving in, they should by-and-by find 
themselves stranded on shore, out of work 
and out of means. Thus many a simple ail- 
ment, which at the outset might have been 
easily cured, assumes a grave and compli- 
cated form, involving a long and tedious ill- 
ness, or it may be premature death. I make 
a strong point of this, as those really familiar 
with the exigencies of a trawling life know 
full well it is to the smacksmen a matter of 
grave import. For example, to quote from 
the log of the Euston :-— 


“¢ We have had one or two rather badly hurt during 
the gale. Thus one had his hand smashed, another 
a bad cut over his eye caused by the main boom 
striking him, a third a severe scald on the foot. This 
last case was very bad, as the poor fellow had let it 
go a week before applying to the Mission ship. It 
seems, too, that as soon as he received this wound he 
cut the skin all off, leaving the bare flesh open to 
everything. It was, of course, soon inflamed, and 
the poor fellow must have suffered great agony. 
To make matters worse, he had béen at work all the 
time with his heavy sea boots on. The poor man 
said he would like to go home, but then only four 
hands would be left on board to work the vessel, so 
I put one of our men on board his vessel, and he 
stopped with us and got rest for a week, and is now 
doing favourably.” 


In all human probability a little longer de- 
lay would have involved the loss of the limb 
or even the life. It is only in rare instances 
the present Mission ships can render such 
aid by lending a hand in the place of the in- 
jured or sick man; trawling themselves, as 
the most of them do, they require all their 
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hands. In the hospital ships, however, spe- 
cial provision will be made. As the director 
writes, “‘ What may not be hoped for when 
each Mission vessel of the future contains 
cots where the most serious cases can be re- 
tained under the care of a resident surgeon, 
and where the scores of patients, who now | 
lose their situations through being sent home 
for treatment, may return to their smacks 
after a few days’ detention, and be able to 
resume their duties? For all this I have 
earnestly longed, and, please God, it will 
soon be in active operation in at least one 
fleet. When shall it be extended: to them 
all q ” 

God speed it on behalf of the North-Sea 
trawlers. Brave, sturdy, patient men, they | 
have long endured hardships, toils, and suf- | 
fering of which few at home had the remotest | 
idea. “True,” as one of them remarked, “all | 
the goodwill in the world won’t make the 
sea any smoother nor the winter’s cold less 
freezing.” But, properly directed, goodwill 
may do wonders in the way of alleviating 
and healing the dire consequence of stormy 
billow and sleety blast. 

The Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen has 
found the way of bringing Christian love 
and sympathy to bear on the hard lot of 
the toilers of the deep. It has lightened 
their dreary life in many directions ; it has 
declared the glad tidings of salvation ; it has 
brought gospel privileges within their reach; 
ithas fought and beaten the Copers—those 
“devil's mission ships ;” it has done a re-| 
markable temperance work ; it has provided | 
wholesome literature for dull hours ; it has, 
with the ladies’ kind aid, supplied woollen 
comforts of various useful kinds ; and all this 


| helped and uncared for. 








in addition to the beautiful and humane me- 
dical work, now so happily to be extended 
into cruising hospital ships. Then, and not 
till then, will the trawlers of the North Sea 
be placed, so far as the exigences of their 
calling permits, in something like the posi- 
tion occupied by the humblest working man 
on shore. Here, in case of need, the hospi- 
tal is always available; there (that is, at sea), 
it is not, without a long and painful voyage 
to reach it. This deplorable lack in the deep- 
sea fisherman’s lot the Mission has resolutely 
resolved to supply. Hospital ships must be 
provided ; and soon, doubtless, the need be- 
ing made thoroughly known, the means will 
be forthcoming. 


“ The ill that’s wrought by want of thought 
Is more than want of will.” 


The want of thought is due to absence of 
knowledge ; now that the state of things in 
the trawling fleets is revealed, hundreds will 
be eager to do their best towards alleviating 
the sufferings of the hardy crews. No more 
must our brave fishermen suffer and die un- 
That is the raison 
détre of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen ;* 
and in its great work it looks to thousands 
at home who “profit by the fisher’s toil,” 
that they in this grand enterprise should bear 
a willing hand. Thus ere long shall be 
cruising in the North Sea, not only one, but 
many Mission hospital ships, the token of the 
nation’s brotherly sympathy with gallant fel- 
lows who toil and toss on the stormy wave. 


* Full information on the life of trawlers and the work of 
the mission at sea is contained in ‘‘ Nor’ard of the Dogger,” a 
| charming volume dedicated by special permission to Her 
Majesty the Queen, which may be purchased at the offices of 
the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 181, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 





THE CRY OF THE LOST ANSWERED. 


By A. L. WARING. 
“ He will be very gracious to thee at the voice of thy cry; when He shall hear it, he will answer thee.” —Isarau xxx. 19. 
“ Nevertheless He regarded their affliction when He heard their cry.”—Psatm cvi. 44. 


gael was the Shepherd of the flock ; He knew | 

The distant voice of one poor sheep astray; | 
It had forsaken Him, but He was true, 
And listened for its bleating night and day. 





Lost in a pitfall, yet alive it lay, 
To breathe the faint sad call that He would know; 

But now the slighted fold was far away, 

And no approaching footstep soothed its woe. 
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A thing of life and nurture from above 

Sunk under earth where all was cold and dim, 
With nothing in it to console His love, 

Only the miserable cry for Him. 
His was the wounded heart, the bleeding limb 


That safe and sound He would have joyed to keep ; | 


And still, amidst the flock at home with Him, 
He was the Shepherd of that one lost sheep. 


Oh! would He now but come and find His own, 
How more than precious His restoring care ! 

How sweet the pasture of His choice alone, 
How bright the dullest path if He were there! 


How well the pain of rescue it could bear, 
Held in the shelter of His strong embrace ! 

With Him it would find herbage anywhere, 
And springs of endless life in every place. 


And so He came and raised it from the clay, 
While evil beasts went disappointed by. 
He bore it home along the fearful way 
In the soft light of His rejoicing eye. 
And thou fallen soul, afraid to live or die 
In the deep pit that will not set thee free, 
Lift up to Him the helpless homeward cry, 
For all that tender love is seeking thee. 








JOB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean or WELLs. 
IIl.—MAN’S THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


Wé have seen something of the problem 
which the ‘great unknown’ author 
of the Book of Job essayed to solve, or to 
show men that it must be left as insoluble. 
The dominant truth of the time was that of 
the righteous government of God. In the 
actual order of things men were, as a rule, 
rewarded or punished according as they did 
well or ill. The dominant dogma, which 
caricatured that truth, was that even if all 
prosperity were not a proof of righteousness, 
all suffering, and especially all chronic, severe, 
and exceptional suffering, was evidence of 
sin. The writer of this drama felt as Asaph 
felt when he wrote Ps. lxxiii., as the writer 
of Ecclesiastes felt when he wrote that “ All 
things come alike to all,” that there is “one 
vent to the righteous and to the wicked” 
(Eccles. iv. 2)—may I add as Sophocles felt 
when he wrote in the temper of a wider 
sympathy than that of Aischylus, and let 
the tale of the guilt, the involuntary guilt, of 
(Edipus, and of his unequalled sufferings, 
end in the serenity and peace and salvation 
of the “(£dipus at Colonus”—that this 
dogma was at variance with the facts of 
human experience, that it led often to harsh 
and uncharitable judgments, and stifled the 
natural sympathies of the human heart. 
And this is how he sets about his task. The 
drama which he presented to his contem- 
poraries, and, through them, to mankind, 
lies partly upon earth and partly in the 
region of the unseen. I deal in the first 
place with the former. We have brought 
before us one who is in high prosperity, rich 


| in the world’s goods, yet richer in the joys 
of home life and its affections. And he, the 
hero of the drama, is in all things the ideal 
pattern of the patriarchal chief. He “ was 
perfect and upright, and one that feared God 
and eschewed evil” (i. 1). In the midst of 
the growing tendency to worship the powers 
of Nature his heart had not been “secretly 
enticed,” nor had “his mouth kissed his 
hand ” in adoration when he “ beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness ” (xxxi. 26, 27). The “blessing 
of him that was ready to perish came on 
him,” and he “caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” He was “eyes to the blind,” 
and “feet to the lame,” and “ a father to the 
needy,” and as one that “comforteth the 
mourners ” (xxiv. 13, 16, 25). The “stran- 
ger did not lodge in the street,” but he 
“opened his doors to the traveller.” And 
even in the secret recesses of his soul there 
was a rare freedom from all baseness of 
thought. He never “rejoiced at the de- 
struction of him that hated him,” nor “hid 
his iniquity in his bosom” because he “ feared 
the great multitude and the contempt of the 
families” of his tribe (xxxi. 29—34). 

And on this man there falls an unexampled 
succession of calamities. Oxen and asses 
and servants are slain in a raid of the Sa- 
beans. Camels and other servants share the 


same fate at the hands of the Chaldeans. 
The fire of God falls from heaven and de- 
stroys others; a great wind overwhelms 
his sons and daughters in the midst of a 
| rejoicing festival. 





And all this he bears 
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with the patience which has made his name 
proverbial. He bows his head in mute sub- 

mission. “‘ Naked came I out of my mother’s | 
womb, and naked shall I return thither : the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” ‘In all 
this Job sinned not, nor charged God fool- 
ishly ” (i. 13—22). But this was not all. 
Before long the sufferer was stricken with 
disease in its most foul and loathsome form ; 
“From the sole of his foot unto his crown” 
there was no whole part in him.~ All that 
made men think of the leper as “ smitten of 
God and afflicted” was to be seen in him with 
every conceivable aggravation. And yet 
his patience still stood the test; his faith 
held out against his wife’s impatient unfaith, 
and when she bade him in her despair to 
“renounce God and die,” he met her with 


the rebuke, ‘ What ? shall we receive good at | 


the hands of God, and shall we not receive 
evil ?” (ii. 7—13). 

And then his three chief friends come, 
apparently with the best intentions, “to be- 
moan him and to comfort him.” But the 
good intentions die within them as they look 
on him. It might be said of them, in 
Shakespeare’s words, that— 


“This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 

Touches us not with pity.” 

The thing they see is too horrible. ‘ They 
lifted up their voice, and wept; and they 
rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads toward heaven” 
(ii. 11, 12). For seven days and nights they 
sat with him, and no word of sympathy, no | 
kindly look or grasp of hand broke the dread | 
and terrible silence. The sufferer looked for | 
pity, and found none to help him. And | 
during those days new and dark thoughts | 
were rising in their hearts. They tested | 
what they saw by the orthodox creed, and | 
the conclusion to which it led them was that 
underneath the garb of virtue there had | 
been a vicious and ungodly life, that the 
character of the man they had admired and 
loved was one of profound hypocrisy. Their 
first duty—a duty prior to that of showing 
any sympathy in word or act—was to bring 

im to repentance, to make him confess the 
mysterious sin of which the punishment was 
the irrefragable proof. 

It is out of the question that I should 
attempt, within the limits assigned me, 
to follow, step by step, the discussion be- 
tween Job and his friends, running through 
twenty-eight chapters, which forms the sub- 
stance of the drama. A minute analysis 
would, I believe, show that, in spite of the 





strong family likeness in their topics and 


their language, each speaker has his own 
personal characteristics. Eliphaz is the most 


| eloquent, effusive, poetical; Bildad speaks 


with what we might call the most brutal 
frankness; Zophar seems to represent the 
class of men of whom we all know some, 
who make even their pictures of the blessed- 
ness of the righteous the vehicle of a 
covert attack (xi. 16—20), and who pass, 
when they are provoked, into a picture of the 
miseries of the wicked doer, with a very 
direct application to him to whom they 
speak (xx. 12—29). For my present pur- 
pose, however, there is little, if any, need for 
this more minute analysis. It is part of the 
consummate art of the poem that the parties 
to the discussion are no nearer to any mutual 
understanding, or any solution ofthe problem, 
at the end than they were at the beginning. 
Rather does the gap between them become 
wider, and the tone of each toward the other 
more embittered. It is significant that Job 
is the first speaker who breaks the long and 
dreary silence, and that what he then says 
is simply a cry of lamentation. That, we 
are led to feel, was the moment for a word 
of help and comfort, which might have 
brought peace to his soul. But the golden 
opportunity is sacrificed in the interests of 
dogma, and it never again recurs. The friends 
begin with accusations, with the effort to 
draw out confession. With an infinite varia- 


| tion of the theme, they hammer on the same 
anvil, and as they proceed they pass from 


undefined suspicion to very definite accusa- 
tions. 
“Is not thy wickedness great ? 

Neither is there any end to thine iniquities ? 

For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for nought, 

And stripped the naked of their clothing. 

Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 

And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 

> * > 7 


Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
And the arms of the fatherless have been broken.” 
(xxii. 5—9.) 

And all this, we note, was absolutely spun 
altogether out of their own brains, and was 
directly in the teeth of all they knew of the 
life and character of the man whom they 
accused. ac 

And this treatment bears its natural fruit. 
Job is forced more and more into the attitude 
of self-vindication. He too can moralise as 


| well as they on the greatness of God and the 


littleness of man. He “has heard many 


such things,” and those who have nothing 
but truisms to repeat, and who pass from 
them to bitter accusations, are but “ miser- 
able comforters.” 


Not so would he have 
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acted, had he been in their place and they 
in his. 
“T would strengthen you with my mouth ; 


And the solace of my lips should assuage your grief.” 
(xvi. 5.) 


There is surely something infinitely pathetic 
in that remonstrance of the natural man 


against the hardness of his spiritual advisers. | 


But, before the discussion ends, the sufferer 
is forced into the less satisfying attitude of 
self-justification. He refuses, as he was right 
in refusing, to charge himself falsely with 
sins which he has never committed, in reso- 
lutely “holding fast his integrity.” He ap- 
peals, as he was right in appealing, from the 
“inward friends, whoabhorred him, and those 


“whom he loved and who had turned against | 


him, to whom he looks in vain for pity,” to 
the Redeemer, the near Kinsman, the Friend 
and Brother, who would one day stand upon 
the earth, and set crooked things straight 
and wrong things right (xix. 21). He pro- 
ceeds to look back upon his former years, and 
can find absolutely no fault in them. He 
counts up all his generous and noble deeds. 
He challenges his accusers to produce their 
indictment—yes, even though the Almighty 
were the accuser—and signs, as by anticipa- 
tion, his plea of Not Guilty, in answer to that 
indictment. The document itself should be- 
come his panegyric, he would carry it on 
his shoulder, and bind it on him as a crown 
(xxxi. 35). That is the conclusion to which 
the long controversy has come. Whether 
he spake it, or the writer of the poem 
noted it, “The words of Job were ended” 
(xxxi. 40). 


And then Elihu intervenes. Ido not dis- 


cuss here the theories which assume his dis- | . 


course to be the interpolated after-thought 
of a later writer. Ido not think it makes 
much difference in the way in which we ought 
to look upon his speech. To me he seems to 
represent the type of the “ superior person,” 





who is sure, sooner or later, to interpose in all 
religious controversies. He rises in all the 
bland consciousness of a higher wisdom, to 
reprove both parties to the discussion. He 
will avoid the falsehood of extremes. He 
will concede a little on this side, and a little 
on that. Both are in the wrong, and he can 
set both right by proclaiming a higher and 
wider truth. And such a truth he actually 
does proclaim. He does not intend that 
“his terror should make Job afraid, or that 
his pressure should be heavy on him ” (xxxiii. 
7). He preaches what is, indeed, a higher 
doctrine than that of the three friends, the 
Gospel (in the memorable words already 
quoted) of ransom, renewal and _ restora- 
tion (xxxiii. 23—26). Conscious of the pre- 
ciousness of that truth, he calls on others to 
hold their peace while he teaches them wisdom 
(xxxiii. 33). His “ words are not false, and 
he is as one perfect in speech” (xxxvi. 4). 
Towards the end of his homily he approxi- 
mates to what is afterwards presented as the 
only possible solution of the problem without 
a special revelation, He “considers the 
wondrous works of God” as seen in creation, 
and rests in the conclusion that “ touching 
the Almighty, we cannot find Him out; He 
is excellent in power ; and in judgment and 
plenteous justice He will not afflict” (xxxvii. 
23). But even here there is something want- 
ing, and that something is the charity of the 
lover of souls. He, too, glides into the spirit 
of the accuser. ‘“ What man is like Job, 
who drinketh up scorning like water? Which 
goeth in company with the workers of ini- 
quity, and walketh with wicked men?” (xxxiv. 
7, 8). “He addeth rebellion unto his sins 
. and multiplieth his words against God” 
(xxxiv. 36, 37). The controversy is not 
settled—Job is not yet brought to repentance. 
There remains a more excellent way, and 
what that way is the rest of the book is to 
teach us, not according to our expectations. 





_ PRIZE DAY AT THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM AT 
MARGATE. 


By MARY B. WHITING, Avrnor 


 ayt there is no class of people more 
to be pitied than the deaf and dumb. 
They are cut off from their fellow-creatures 
to an extent which can hardly be realised, 
until a personal attempt has been made to 
arouse the intellect which lies thus out of 
reach. 


In old days these poor unfortunates 








or ‘THe Lrvine or LANGLEYs,” ETC. 


were left to their fate, uninstructed, and 
often treated as though deprived of their 
reason. A visit to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Margate will prove better than 
any words the great interest which is now 
taken in their welfare. 

The work of this asylum was begun at the 
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buildings in the Old Kent Road, which are | have returned to their seats, a dialogue fol- 


now used as a branch establishment for the 
younger children, but the school itself has 
been removed to the new buildings at Mar- 


gate, which are worthy of the greatest admi- | 


ration. They stand on a hill, and with their 
grounds cover nine acres of land, and contain 
class-rooms, lavatories, dormitories, teachers’- 
rooms, dining-hall, chapel, kitchens, and ex- 
tensive offices. 

Prize day is the great day of the year to 
the institution, and the sight which may then 
be seen is one which lives long in the memory. 
We enter the vestibule, and are requested to 
sign our names in the visitors’ book. The 
lofty ceiling and fine proportions of the hall 
cannot fail to attract the attention ; and here, 
too, a show of needlework is placed which 
would do credit to any school ; but the pro- 
ceedings are beginning, so we hurry away 
and find ourselves in the large school-room, 
which has been prettily decorated for the 
occasion. The governors and subscribers with 
their friends occupy the centre of the room, 
while round the walls are ranged row after 
tow of children, whose bright and healthy 
faces sparkle with intelligence and vivacity. 
Indeed, the faces of these children are the 

t point of interest. It would be hard to 
nd a school of whatever class with a larger 
proportion of intelligent-looking pupils. The 
senses which are denied them seem to be 
almost compensated for by the extraordinary 
power of observation, which gives to every 
face a look of bright attention. The still- 
ness of the room is one of the first things 
that strikes the visitor; not a whisper is to 
be heard, but, as one becomes a little more 
accustomed to the sight, one discovers that 
the children are not debarred thereby from 
communicating with each other. A few rapid 
motions of the hands, a lightning-like sign, 
and a smile of mischief or amusement spreads 
over the face of the next-door neighbour, 
plainly revealing that some little joke or 
piece of news has passed from one to the 
other. 

The prize-giving is in full force as we take 
our seats, and the long list of names shows 
not only how much good work has been done 
during the year, but also how many kind 
friends come forward to encourage teachers 
and scholars in their efforts. Good-conduct, 
religious knowledge, reading, writing, arith- 


metic, composition, and needlework are all | 
| Deaf and Dumb in London, are peculiarly 


rewarded, as well as those subjects which are 





lows between six of the children—a dialogue 


| spoken by the dumb and listened to by the 


deaf! Truly this is a result which crowns 
the age with honour. 

The system of oral instruction is of com- 
paratively recent date; by it the children 
are taught to watch the movements of the 
teacher’s mouth and throat, and to imitate 
them in return. The results are wonderful, 
for though the voices of the children are 
somewhat unnatural, their words are clearly 
articulated and easily understood., Out of 
the 291 children now under instruction 179 
are being taught on this system. 

The oral display over, one of the boys ex- 
hibits his skill in signing ; the teacher, who 
stands opposite to him, tells in simple lan- 
guage a Scripture story, which the boy trans- 
lates to his schoolfellows with wonderful 
rapidity. 

As soon as the speeches are over we are 
taken up to see the-arrangements of the 
building. First the dormitories, where the 
rows of little white beds look as clean and 
comfortable as though a mother’s tender 
hands smoothed them every day. A little 
room at the end is partitioned off for the 
teacher, who can see the whole dormitory 
from a window over his bed. The lavatories 
are equally well arranged, hot and cold water 
being laid on to each basin as well as on to the 
baths. We now go down to the large dining- 
hall, a lofty and well-proportioned room, 
where all the children are busy over their 
tea. It is built almost in a cruciform shape, 
and boys and girls take their meals together, 
the tables being so arranged that the servants 
can pass freely in and out and supply their 
wants. 

Every effort is made to help the pupils to 
become vigorous and independent in body, 
as well as to instruct their minds. Swim- 
ming is taught to the girls as well as to 
the boys, and we are told that funds are 
now earnestly requested to provide a gym- 
nasium. 

Like all such institutions, the Asylum is 
sorely in need of funds, not only in con- 
nection with the building, but also for cur- 
rent expenses. Surely in this Christian 
country there must be some who will con- 
tribute a little for the relief of those who, 


| as the Prince of Wales well remarked in his 


speech at the opening of the Church for the 


limited to the institution—lip-reading and | dependent on the ministrations of humanity 
signs, 


When all is over and the children 





and religion. 














































IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, Avruor or “‘Intvustrarep LETTERS To My 
CHILDREN,” ETC. 


III.—SEA OF GALILEE. MAGDALA, 


ISITORS to the Holy Land have frequently ex- 
pressed their surprise that so little Jewish or Roman 
remains are to be found of the city of Tiberias, 
It is patent to any observer that there is 
nothing but a few columns, half buried in the 
lake, m that semi-Moslem, semi-crusading city 
which now stands close to. the shore, a dirty, 
insect-infested place—the very head-quarters of 





The Lake of Gennesareth, from Khan Minyeh. 


all insect plagues. But all historians tell us that Herod 
lavished large sums of money here, and he is repre- 
sented as building palaces and a town of great mag- 
nificence. On my second visit to the Holy Land I gave 
ample time for exploration on the Sea of Galilee, acting on a prin- 
ciple which in the East I found generally led to success—paying 
no attention to “dragoman” or “guide,” but making friends 
with shepherds. From one man I got much and varied informa- 
tion. Led by this shepherd we scrambled up the slopes of the 
hills north and west; often breast-high in thistles and rank 
growth of weeds, getting many a tumble into holes which the 
rank growth concealed. At length he brought me to the ruins of 
a city. To judge from the number of columns scattered about, and 
the area occupied, the city must have been of considerable size. I 
made several visits, many sketches and notes, and became con- 
vinced that this was the site of Tiberias. Quite recently this site 
has been visited by one of the agents of “The Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund,” who has surveyed and mapped it, and we see that 
those Herodian builders were not so unwise as to build their 
palaces at the water’s edge, a position usually unhealthy in Pales- 
tine. Those scattered pillars in the lake are probably only the 


remains of the water-gates or landing-places for palaces and town. The road north from 
Tiberias is first near the shore, then winds halfway up the tall cliffs ; this road, I think, is 
the path worn by the feet of past ages ; I could see no other place for a road, for the clifis 
now run sheer into the water, or at their base there is a swampy marsh of papyrus reed and 
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View from Tell Him, with fishing-boat. 


water-plant. You will be charmed by the 
Views on this road. Northwards, of course 
Hermon, with its snow-cap, is the most tell- 
ing object; then come cliffs of very fine 
colour, and the road descends sharply. At 
the foot, nestled close to the cliffs, is a 
poor, dirty, dilapidated village ; half-starved 
dogs snarl at you as you wander about, 
while gaunt chickens scratch and fight on 
the heaps of refuse which abound. Other 
things at once arrest attention. Many of 
these poor houses have flat roofs ; on their 
tops are being erected “ booths,” made from 
boughs of trees or branches of oleander, 





which is now in full bloom. It was 
sad to see such lovely flowers in 
miserable surroundings. Then from holes 
in the cliffs, or sitting on roof-top, were 
clouds of pigeons, so numerous as to attract 
attention, though the “birds of the air,” 
of all sorts, do abound on the shores of 
Galilee. The wretched houses are built of 
mud and stone, then whitewashed ; there is 
but one fragment of antiquity, an old grey 
tower, its stones so old, it looks as if it may 
have stood in those days of long, long ago, 
when for the first and only time in the New 
Testament this village is mentioned. Our Lord 
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on a mountain had fed 4,000 men; then | 


sending away the multitude had entered 
a boat and come into the borders of 
“ Magdala” (Matthew xv. 39). The name 
would probably come from “migdol,” 
“ watch” or “guard tower.” This place is 
called in Joshua xix. 38, “ Migdal-el.” 
These towers were common, built now to 
guard roads, now to serve as head-quarters 
for the custom-house officials, the hated 
“publican” of the Gospels; for just here 
is the junction of the roads, one of 


which leads to Damascus, and the other | 
through “Wady Haman” to Cana of Ga-| 








well after the safety of my horses and 
mules. 

I have spoken of pigeons. They are really 
descendants of those birds which were here 
bred in numbers for the Temple sacrifices ; 
and “ Wady Hamam,” the “wady of the 
pigeon,” is so called from the immense num- 
bers which live and breed in the rock 
crevices, and this wady is the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of vultures, eagles, panthers, all 
of whom I have here met in my sketching 
excursions. Up in the almost perpendicular 
cliffs you see the holes, “caves,” where those 
robbers existed who were exterminated by 


lilee, Nazareth and the west, close by a| Herod’s device, for he from the top of the 


small burn which crosses the road. There 
are stepping-stones at the ford. This stream, 
neglected, overflows and forms a swamp to- 
wards the shore; but the beauty of the 
water-plants, the large shrubs of oleander, 
which here grow in great beauty, both in 
swamp and lake, make you careless of wet 
feet. So through swamp you go, to a lovely 
beach of broken shell and sand—good beach- 
ing-ground for those boats which, in our 
Lord’s day, so thronged the lake (how vast 
the number of those “ships” we see from 
the pages of Josephus) now solitary, but 
still beautiful! Flocks of water-fowl, storks 
and other birds line this beach. A. little 
spit runs out into the lake; on it a herd of 
black oxen, goats, donkeys ; others standing 
in the still clear water of the lake. Hills, 
flowers, animals perfectly reflected, made this 
a lovely picture. We go back to the road, 
to meet flocks of sheep, shepherd leading— 
remember, no dogs here, as with us. Then 
comes a string of heavily-laden camels, their 
attendantanal armed, for this is a Damascus 
caravan on its-‘way to Jerusalem. The camels 
are large, the men well-to-do, for they are 
bringing silk goods for trade and export. . The 
herd of oxen, of which I spoke, belongs to a 
Bedouin tribe who some days ago crossed the 
Jordan fords from Moab, seeking pasture on 
the plain of Gennesareth. And here for the 
first and only time I find Bedouin—men and 
women—wearing the garment Highlanders 
despise. Here it is made of the skins of 
oxen—for “Gennesareth” is almost im- 
passable from huge thistles. True, there 
are small cultivated patches, corn, &c., be- 
longing to villagers of Magdala—some even 
belonging to people at Safed, the city “set 
upon a hill,” some miles away. These Be- 
douin had a bad reputation; but I found 
them very friendly, and had many a pipe 
in their tents and they in mine. They 
called me their “brother,” and looked 





cliffs lowered his soldiers in cages. The 
leaders were taken in chains to Jerusalem, 
the chief robber being—so says tradition— 
that “‘ Barabbas,” for whom the chief priests 
and elders “ persuaded ” the mob to ask re- 
lease. There are good grounds I think for 
this tradition ; but what about that one which 
says that this Magdala was the home of 
Mary Magdalene—that penitent Mary out of 
whom were cast seven devils, and who ever 
after, in loving gratitude, devoted her wealth 
to the earthly wants of Jesus? I can find no 
Bible statement which asserts this, no state- 
ment even of the early writers. The more 
the question is examined it will be found, I 
think, to be one of those stories so common 
in crusading times, when a “place” or a 
“relic” was thought so necessary to faith; 
but to “the law and the testimony ” there 
was a “Mary” of Magdala out of whom 
Christ did cast seven devils, but is it not 
utterly unwarranted by any Scripture state- 
ment to identify her with the woman “ who 
was a sinner,” St. Luke vii. 37? Mary Mag- 
dalene was “ possessed,” but why charge her 
with the sin of uncleanness? We read in 
Luke viii. 2, that out of her went seven devils 
—nothing about uncleanness ! 

Tradition again asserts that it was in this 
Magdala that the events of Luke vii. 36— 
50, took place. Look again at the Bible, 
the miracle recorded in the first verses of 
Luke vii. is that of raising the widow’s son 
at Nain. Did Christ after that retrace his . 
steps to Galilee? When did that banquet 
given by the Phariseetake place? It seems 
to be taken for granted by most writers that 
it was here. Be that as it may, let us look 
at the story. “A Pharisee desired him that 
he would eat with him.” Jesus consented. 
Was it from curiosity to know more of this 
strange Rabbi, who did such strange works ; 
or was it from a desire to entrap Him? Any- 
how, the after events prove it was from no 
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genuine desire to show hospitality, but point | heavy drops rolled off the dust-stained feet 
more to a desire to “snub” the popular | she wiped them away with those long loose 
Teacher. The ancient form of sitting in a/| tresses worn by women of her class, and then 
ring on the floor while dining had been given | poured out. over them that most precious 
up by the rich, and the semi-Greek custom | perfume, all done in love. Our Saviour 
of reclining on cushions round a semicircular | takes up the word—but not to her—“ Simon, 
table was the correct thing, so head towards | I have something to say to thee.” The half 
table, feet towards walls, the guests would | contemptuous answer is, “ Master, Rabbi, say 





recline ; so behind Him comes the woman 
“who was a sinner.” How was it a woman 
was able to enter the house when men were 
dining ? there was no mixture of sexes at 
dinner, remember. How did she pass the 
porter’s gate ? why did not the servants stop 
her? These are questions which a knowledge 
of Eastern customs, past and present, sug- 
gest. Can it have been that this woman was 
known to the servants to be an habitué of 
that rich man’s house? We know from 
Jewish sources that the lives of the Phari- 
sees of that time were like those of the priests 
of Romish faith, who, when they came to the 
Middle Age Church councils, came accom- 
panied by such a concourse of loose women 
that laymen were scandalized. Perhaps these 
servants did not dare to stop the woman. 
This Pharisee saw the woman—the comment 
of his inmost thoughts was not about her 





|on.” No cry here of “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” He cared not much what 
| this Rabbi has to say, he had heard of His 
| doings; but were they not done through 


Beelzebub ? The story told, and he reminded 
that he had not exercised even the com- 
monest rites of hospitality, that the whole of 
his conduct had been one studied insult, he 
is asked for an answer, and again a contemp- 
tuous, “I suppose,” as if it were not worth 
much thought, “I suppose to whom He for- 
gave the most.” 

The Pharisee was mistaken, but Jesus did 
not put him right, merely remarking, “ Yes, 
thou hast rightly judged.” From your stand- 
point. He had seen the light and compre- 
hended it not; the publicans and sinners 
would press into the kingdom before those 
narrow sectaries, these self-righteous ones ; 


he that was filthy was to remain so still—but 


tears, but that “this man, if he were a prophet /” | to the woman, words of comfort, “Thy faith 


would have known what sort of woman it 
was who touched him. 

The Pharisee could not understand her 
tears—hers were happy tears! Doubtless she 
had heard “Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden.” That unpara- 
lelled statement, “I am-not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners :” believing this, and 
now having a chance of close contact with 
Him, she wept—glad tears—and as the 





| hath saved thee,” the faith that. caused her 


to come. She was saved when she came, not 
because of her works. “Thy sins are for- 
given,” heeding not the sneer which now 
goes round the table from the kindred spirits 
the Pharisee had invited, “ Who is this that 
forgiveth sin?” conduct which proves, if 
proof were necessary, in what spirit ruler 
and guests had received the “Master.” Then 
to the woman, “Go in peace!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


WE Mr. Loveday, the bookseller in 

Church Alley, heard of his brother’s 
death in a letter which Nansie wrote to him, 
he fell to reproaching himself for the small 
grief he experienced at the news. The in- 
telligence did not, indeed, create within him 
any profound impression. He and his brother 
had been separated for a great many years, 
and the bond of love which had united them 
in their childhood had become weaker and 





weaker till it scarcely held together. It is 
true that death strengthened it somewhat, 
but it could never again be what it once was. 
The humanly selfish cares of life are so en- 
grossing that love which is not in evidence 
dies gradually away. That “absence makes 
the heart grow fonder” is as false as are 
nine out of ten of other sentimental proverbs. 

“Timothy,” said Mr. Loveday to his new 
assistant, who was proving himself a perfect 
treasure, “when little Teddy died you were 
very sorry.” 
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“ T was more than sorry, sir,” said Timothy, 


himself with skilful efficiency to the thousand 


becoming instantly grave; “I was almost | and one drudgeries of domestic affairs. More- 


heart-broken.” 

“ Have you got over it?” asked Mr. Love- 

uy shall never get over it,” 
Timothy. 

“Do you think that will be true all your 
life long ?” 

“T am certain it will be, sir.” 

“ And yet you were not related to him.” | 

“No, sir; but I could not have loved a | 
brother more.” 

Mr. Loveday winced. 
as a very strong tie, Timothy.” 

“ A brother’s love, sir ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“T can hardly imagine a stronger. If I 
had a brother I should so love him that I 
think I should be ready to die for him.” 

* Ah!” mused Mr. Loveday, “ perhaps, if 
my brother had died when we were boys 
together, I should not be reproaching my- 
self now for not feeling his death more 
keenly.” 

As a penance he inflicted a punishment 
upon himself. Since he had taken Timothy 
into his service his life had been easier and 
more agreeable than it had been for a con- 
siderable time past. He was no longer tor- 
mented by small worries, which after a long 
recurrence of them become, in certain stages 
of mental irritation, veritable mountains of 
evil. Timothy had more than one rare gift, 
and not one more precious and beneficial in 
its effect upon others than the gift of thought- 
fulness. This, extending to the most trivial 
matter where his own interests were not in- 
volved, was invariably displayed by Timothy 
when opportunity offered, and it was natural, 
therefore, that in his new and important 
position in Mr. Loveday’s business and house- 
hold, it should come into play with greater 
force. The result was that not a day passed 
without Mr. Loveday being made aware that 
he had enlisted in his service a lad who 
seemed bent upon making everything go on 
smoothly around him. Heaven only knows 
where Timothy picked up all he knew; it 
was likely the outcome of a willing, cheer- 
ful, practical spirit, and of one who knew 
how to profit by observation ; but Timothy, 
who had never learnt how to cook, could 
cook a chop and a steak and a potato to per- 
fection, and before long could prepare more 
ambitious dishes in a manner to satisfy his 
master’s not very fastidious taste; and Timo- 
thy, who had never passed an apprenticeship 





~ 


“You regard that | 





in domestic service, could and did apply 





over, he did his work neatly and unobtru- 
sively. There were no sudden noises now in 
Mr. Loveday’s establishment ; no unreason- 


replied | able breakages of crockery ; and, what Mr. 


Loveday thoroughly appreciated, no waste. 
It could not be but that Mr. Loveday noted 
with gratefulness this improvement in his 
surroundings, and therefore, being at ease 
and in rare peace of mind, the punishment 
he inflicted upon himself for not taking the 
news of his brother's death more closely to 
heart was really no light one. It was to 


| write to Nansie and remind her, if she 


needed reminding, that he had promised her 
father to give her the shelter of his home. 

“My DEAR NIECE” (he wrote)—“The 
intelligence you have conveyed to. me of 
your dear father’s death has deeply affected 
ee 

He broke off here and sat, pen in hand, 
ruminating, with his eyes fixed upon the 
words he had written. “I suppose,” he 
thought, “that life could not be carried on 
without duplicity. Here am I, for the pur- 
pose of self-defence, where I am not openly 
accused, and of proving that I am not quite 
a monster, calmly presenting myself in a 
false light to a young person whom I saw 
only once in my life and do not in the least 
remember. But what kind of a world would 
this be, I wonder, if the exact truth were 
always told ?” 

He continued his letter : 

“T knew that he was ill, but had no idea 
he was in a dangerous state, or I should 
not have neglected coming to see him. How- 
ever, there is no recalling the past, and 
regrets, though poignant, are idle in a case 
like this, where the blow that has fallen is 
irremediable. I do not intend to reproach 
you for your neglect of a duty, which very 
likely, because of our being comparative 
strangers, did not present itself to you in 
such a light, but I feel strongly the loss of 
the opportunity of attending my dear 
brother’s funeral. Had you written to me 
when he died I certainly should have come 
downto you, and have done whatever lay in 
my power to soften your affliction.” 

He broke off again and mused. “‘ Words, 
words, words,’ as Hamlet says. And yet I 
could almost deceive myself by believing 
that they are true. I should have gone 
down, and perhaps with something of the 
full heart which I am endeavouring to ex- 
press to my niece Nansie. It is a curious 
way of spelling the name, but I like it better 
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than Nancy. It is more poetical ; but there 





** Well, my darling,” replied Kingsley, “it 


was always a vein of poetry in my brother's is altogether the best to look things straight 


nature.” 
ing stronger, and he found comfort in it as 
he plied his pen again. 

“T will not ask you why you were silent. 
You doubtless had your reasons, one of 
which, perhaps, was that you were doubtful 
of me, and that you regarded me as little 
better than a stranger. In this you are not 
to blame, but if such a feeling exists I desire 
to remove it. Some three or four months 
ago your father wrote to me of his circum- 
stances, and of his anxiety respecting you in 
the event of anything happening to him. 
In my reply, I told him that you could 
always find a home with me. From imper- 
fect knowledge I gather that my dear brother 
left but little worldly wealth behind him ; 
and my principal object in writing to you 
now is to convey to you the offer of my 
home which I made to him. Whether we 
should suit each other remains to be seen, 
but I would endeavour honestly to be kind 
to you, and if you inherit any of your 
father’s amiable qualities I have no doubt 
that we should get along comfortably to- 
gether. I have no ties of women and chil- 
dren about me; my home is a poor one, but 
such as it is, it is yours if you choose to 
accept it.” 

This was the gist of Mr, Loveday’s letter 
to Nansie, who read it with satisfaction. 
When it arrived Kingsley was absent, wind- 
ing up his affairs, and the first thing Nansie 
did upon his return was to give it to him to 
read. 

“Did you tell him you were married ?” 
asked Kingsley. 

“No,” replied Nansie. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Kingsley, I scarcely knew in what light 
to regard him.” 

“He says something to that effect in his 
letter,” remarked Kingsley, “but it seems 
to be honestly and sincerely written.” 

*T think so too,” said Nansie. 

“But you see,” said Kingsley, “in his 
offer of a home—which is very kind ; I do 
not underrate it—he evidently looks upon 
you as a single young lady.” 

“T shall write telling him that I am 
married.” 

“Tt will be best; and write soon, else 
he might think there was something wrong 
—of which, my dear,’ added Kingsley, 
rubbing his forehead, “I am not quite sure 
myself.” 

“What makes you say that, Kingsley ?” 
asked Nansie anxiously. 





The tenderness in him was grow- | in the face, isn’t it ?” 


* Quite the best, dear.” 

“We have decided on that before, Nansie.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tt isn’t the first time I have made the 
remark, but that does not lessen its force 
and truth. Well, then, my affairs are 
settled.” 

“Ts everything paid, Kingsley ?” 

“Everything. We do not owe one penny 
in the world. What do you think I dis- 
covered, Nansie ?” 

“T cannot imagine, dear.” 

“That I had a great deal more property 
than I supposed.” 

“That is delightful news, dear.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Kingsley, with a 
light puzzled laugh. ‘ When I say property 
I don’t mean land. Wish I could mean it, 
because it would represent something tangible 
in the way of an income perhaps; and that 
is what we want, Nansie, dont we? An 
income.” 

“Tt would be very pleasant, dear,” said 
Nansie with a fond look of pity at him. 

** Yes, very pleasant ; it would rub away 
the crosses of life.” 

She recalled him to his theme. ‘You 
were saying that you discovered you had 
more property than you supposed.” 

“ Yes, that is what I was saying. And not 
land, as I should have liked; but wine. 
Really a little stock, and of the best. Of 
course it would be the best. And books, 
some of them valuable ; and bric-d-brac. I 
was astonished when we came to look through 
them. And pictures, too. I was surprised 
however I came to buy them; but money 
always burnt in my pockets, Nansie. When 
it was there it had to be spent. Do you 
know a greater pleasure, my dear, than spend- 
ing money ?” 

“Tt is a pleasant occupation, Kingsley, 
when one has it to spare.” 

“ Of course, that.” 

“Do me a great favour, dear.” 

“T will, Just say what it is.” 

“Tell me everything you did while you 
were away, without, without——” 

Kingsley laughed gaily, and took up her 
words. ‘ Without flying off into side paths, 
eh? Keep to the main road. Is that the 
great favour ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Very good. I will try. But just con- 
sider, Nansie—only for a moment; I will not 
detain you longer than a moment. Here we 
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are, you and I—the best company in the 
world, my darling—walking along the main 
road. Very grand, very stately, very wide. 
Everything according to regulation. It isa 
very long road—it generally is, Nansie—and 
there is an overpowering sameness about it. 
My feeling is that it is becoming tiresome, 
when all at once I see, on the left or the 


right, a little narrow lane with a hedge on | 


each side; at the end of the hedge, some 
cottages, dotted here and there, with flowers 
in the windows ; at the end of the cottages 
some tall trees, meeting and forming mm arch. 
What do we do? Without thinking, we 
turn from the grand main road into the little 
narrow lane, and the moment we do so we 
breathe more freely and begin to enjoy. That 
is an illustration of my manner, dear. Do 
you recognise it ?” 

“Yes, dear Kingsley.” 

“Tt isn’t unpleasant, is it? Confess, now.” 

“Nothing that you do, dear, can be un- 
pleasant. But remember what you said a 
few days ago. We must be practical.” 

Nansie did not utter these words in a 
serious tone. On the contrary, her voice was 
almost as light as Kingsley’s, and as she spoke 
she laid her hand upon his shoulder, and 
smiled with bright affection. He kissed her, 
and replied with animation and decision, 

“Exactly. That is what we are going to 
be. So now for the great favour. Well, I 
commenced by going through my property 
and being surprised. Then I went to the 
tradesmen to whom I owed money, and said, 
‘Make out your bills and send them in.’ One 
or two inquired whether I was going to pay. 
I said, ‘Of course—what else?’ When they 
heard that—I refer to those who, to my 
astonishment, appeared a little uneasy about 
the money I owed them—they said, ‘Oh, but 
there’s no hurry, Mr. Manners. We will send 
in the account at the end of the year.’ But 
I said, ‘No; at once, if you please.’ When 
they came in I did not examine them ; I laid 
them carefully aside in their envelopes. Then 
I went to an auctioneer, and gave him instruc- 
tions to sell all my property. I wished him 
to do it immediately—that very day, but he 
would not ; he said it would involve too great 
a sacrifice; but that was my affair, not his. 
It is unaccountable that people will not do 
the thing you want done in your way, but in 
their own. However, I hurried my friend 





the auctioneer as much as I could, and the 
result of it all was, that I found myself two 
hundred pounds richer than I had supposed.” 
“How pleased I am, Kingsley !” 
“So was I. It seemed to me as if I had 








discovered a gold mine. Then I sat down 
with a clean sheet of ruled foolscap before 
me, and opened the tradesmen’s accounts, 
and put down the figures, and totted them 
up. The result was that I found I owed 
four hundred pounds more than I had sup- 
posed.” 

“Oh, Kingsley !” 

“Tt was vexing, but there it was, and there 
was no help for it. I went about my affairs 
in the practical way, did I not ?” 

“Yes, my dear; it was the only way to 
arrive at the truth.” 

“ And to look it straight in the face. I 
kept to the main road, but if a view of a 
narrow lane had presented itself, I believe I 
should have been tempted to wander a little. 
My dear, I paid all the accounts, and I was 
left with—how much do you think ?” 

“T am afraid to guess, Kingsley.” 

“Something under ten pounds. Was I 
dashed? Did I despair? Not atall. Said 
I to myself, said I—by the way, Nansie, I 
once came across an old novel with just that 
title ; an odd one, isn’t it —said I to myself, 
said I, to work, to work! Something must 
be done, for my dear Nansie’s sake.” 

‘How proud I am of you, Kingsley !” 

“Thank you, dear. So what did I do? 
I can sketch a little in colours, you know.” 

“You can paint very well, Kingsley. 
When you said, the other night, that you 
saw pictures but could not paint them, I knew 
you were wrong, though I did not contradict 

rou.” 

me Thank you again, dear. Nothing would 
please me better than to be a poor artist, 
with you, rich and influential, for my patron.” 

“‘T should give you every shilling I pos- 
sessed, Kingsley.” 

“And you call yourself practical. Non- 
sense, nonsense! It is I who am the practical 
one. I proved it. I bought water-colours, 
drawing-paper, pencils, brushes, a nice little 
outfit for thirty-eight shillings, and, Nansie, 
I set to work. Upon my honour, I painted 
a picture which I considered not bad.” 

“What did you do with it? You have 
brought it with you ?” 

“No, my dear little wife, I sold it.” 

“Why, Kingsley,” said Nansie, in a de- 
lighted tone, “you have actually already 
made a start.” 

“T have,” said Kingsley, laughing heartily. 
“The picture painted, I took it out to the 
shops. My dear, they rather pooh-poohed it 
at first.” 

“They ought to have been ashamed of 
themselves,” exclaimed Nansie indignantly. 
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“They weren't. But I met with a patron 
at last. He was a stationer, and said the 
picture was of no use to him. ‘But it’s 
worth something,’ I said. To be honest with 
you, Nansie, I was getting rather disgusted 
with the whole affair. ‘It’s worth some- 
thing,’ I said. ‘Two-pence,’ said the shop- 
keeper. 













































for my picture, and that I accepted it. He 
stared harder than ever, and handed me the 
two-pence. It is the first money I ever earnt 
in my life, and I have brought it home to 
you. The experiment was a capital one, 
Nansie ; it taught me something—that I am 
not cut out for a painter. Next to discover- 
ing what you can do, the best thing is to 
discover what you can’t do. Having dis- 
covered it, turn the key on it.” 

Nansie gazed at him sadly. He was 
speaking with animation, and there was an 
excited flush in his face. His eyes were 
bright, and his manner was indicative of 
anything but disappointment. 

“T thought then,” continued Kingsley, 
“that I would try my friends, but when I 
came to consider, I arrived at the conclusion 
that there was only one to whom I could 
disclose my position. I went to him and 
made full confession. He is an older fellow 
than I, and wiser. What I like about him 
is that he doesn’t say, ‘ You shouldn’t have 
done this,’ or ‘ You shouldn’t have done that.’ 
He hits the nail on the head. ‘There is no 
hope of your father relenting ?’ said he. 
‘None,’ said I. ‘Time may soften him,’ he 
said. ‘Even if it does,’ said I, ‘there is a 
problem to solve while the grass is growing.’ 
‘You must live,’ said he, ‘of course.’ ‘Of 
course,’ said I. ‘And you must work to 
live,’ said he. I assented. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘let us see what you are fit for. My own 
thought, Nansie, put almost in my own 
words. But although we considered and 
talked we arrived at nothing tangible. He 
seemed really more troubled than I was, and 


‘Kingsley, old fellow, I can lend you a 
tenner. It was noble of him, because he 
must have known that there was little chance 
of my being able to repay him. I thanked 
him, and said I wouldn’t borrow in such cir- 
cumstances as mine. Then he invited me to 
dine with him, and I accepted. And that, 
my dear Nansie, is all I have to tell 
you.” 





at the end of a long conversation he said, | 


‘Done,’ said I, and I threw the, 
picture on the counter, and held out my | 
hand. He stared at me, but I gave him to | 
understand that he had offered me two-pence | 





He gazed around at Nansie with the air | I formed my ideal of you. What it was, I 


of a man who had just finished a pleasant 
talk, and said, 

“ Now we will talk of something else.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

NANSIE wrote to her uncle before she went 
to bed, informing him that she was married, 
and thanking him for the kind letter he had 
sent her. She said nothing as to the offer of 
a home, because she did not consider that it 
held good. Nansie single and Nansie married 
could not bear the same relation in her 
uncle’s eyes. Single, she needed a protector ; 
married, she possessed one. The respon- 
sibility of affairs lay with her husband ; all 
that it was in her power to do was to wait 
and see what steps he took towards provid- 
ing for their home. She could encourage and 
strengthen him, but for the present that was 
all. To attempt sq early to assume the 
direction of affairs would have been an 
affront to her husband’s manhood, and as, 
out of loyalty to Kingsley, she purposely 
avoided the contemplation of this contin- 
gency, she had no idea what steps it would 
be advisable for her to take in the event of 
Kingsley’s failure. 

On the following morning she told Kingsley 
that she had written to her uncle, and asked 
him if he would like to read the letter before 
it was posted. Kingsley replied that as she 
must have written about him he would prefer 
not to see it. 

“T have written everything that is good 
about you,” she said. 

“That is the reason,” said Kingsley. ‘“ My 
dear, I trust you implicitly, and 1 am satisfied 
that you have said exactly what is right— 
with one exception. You have spoken too 
highly of your husband. Don’t shake your 
head, I know it. You have an exaggerated 
opinion of me, or, to phrase it better, you 
have formed an ideal which will not bear the 
test of sober truth. But that, dear little 
wife, is the fate of most ideals.” 

“What you say,” observed Nansie, “ will 
apply with equal truth to your opinion of me.” 

“Not at all,” said Kingsley, with fond 
seriousness, “ you stand away and apart 
from me—higher, nobler, more capable. 
I will not listen to any contradiction, my 
dear, when I am discussing you. The fact 
is, I have already applied the test.” 

“In what way, Kingsley ?” asked Nansie. 

She was learning that it was best to 
humour him in certain moods, which it 
seemed impossible for him to avoid. 

“Tn this. Of course, when I first saw you 
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think you know to some small extent, for 
the love I feel and express for you is no idle 
sentiment. Whatever else I may be I am at 
least as true as steel to you. It is one virtue 
I may fairly claim, for nothing which is 
inspired by you can be anything else. Well, 
knowing you but slightly, my ideal was 
formed, and familiar association would either 
destroy or establish it. My dear, I have 
* questioned myself, I have asked, ‘ Does 
Nansie come up to my ideal? Is she the true 
woman you supposed her to be? Does she 
represent what you believed—the sweetness, 
the purity, the nobility, the tenderness which 
have sanctified the very name of woman ?’ 
The answer is, ‘She is all, and more than all, 
you believed her to be. There is nothing in 
her that is not sweet, and true, and good.’ 
The ideal you set up falls short of the 
reality. Then, on the other hand, is the 
question of Me. I do not wish to disturb 
you, my dear, but I fear a terrible disappoint- 
ment awaits you when you have found me 
out. No, I will not allow you to answer me. 
You may stand up in my defence when I am 
not present, but my imperfections are too 


apparent—now that I am brought face to | 


face with them—to encourage any attempt 
to smooth them away. However, we are 
bound to each other for better or worse, and 
you must make the best of me. Now address 
your letter to your uncle, and I will post it 
for you.” 

“Shall I give him your love, Kingsley ?” 
asked Nansie, adding hurriedly, “ you are 
very unjust to yourself.” 

“Yes, dear, give him my love, and say 
that I hope to make his acquaintance one 
day. As to being unjust to myself, I know 
I am the best judge of that.” 

He went from the room, and in a few 
minutes presented himself again, gloved and 
_ polished, a faithful presentment of a young 
_ English gentleman. 

“You must wish me luck, Nansie,” he 
said. “Iam going to see what can be done 
in the way of obtaining a situation. Perhaps 
something fortunate will turn up.” 

She kissed him and watched him from the 
street door walking along the street, looking 
brightly this way and that for something to 
turn up. He returned at six o’clock in the 
evening, in time for dinner. There was a 
jaded expression on his face, which vanished 
the moment his eyes rested on Nansie. 

** Home, sweet home,” he said, passing his 
arms round her waist, and drinking in her 
beauty with a grateful spirit. 

She knew that he had not been successful 
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in his quest, but nevertheless she asked what 
fortune he had met with. 

“None at all,” he replied; “but Rome 
wasn’t built ina day. We must have pati- 
ence. I will tell you after dinner what I 
have done.” 

They had the pleasantest of meals, enli- 
vened by his gaiety ; and when the things 
were cleared away and he had lit his cigar, 
he said, 

“‘ What can a man wish for more? A good 
dinner, the sweetest of company, a fine cigar 
—it was right, was it not, Nansie, for me to 
keep back three hundred of my choicest ?” 

“Quite right,” replied Nansie, “and very 
thoughtful of you. I love the smell of a 
good cigar.” 

“When I put them aside,” said Kingsley, 
holding up a reproving forefinger, “I thought 
only of myself. I retiected that it might be 
some time before I could afford to buy more 
of the same kind.” 

“ Kingsley,” said Nansie pleadingly. 

** Yes, dear,” he responded. 

“1 want you to understand something.” 

* Anything you wish, Nansie. Let me 
know what it is.” 

“Only that your disparagement of your- 
self hurts me, dear. Knowing that there is 
nothing in the world you would not do for 
my sake, it is painful to me to think that 
you may grow into the habit of believing 
that everything you do is done with a selfish 
motive. It is not so—indeed it is not so!” 

“How seriously you speak, Nansie,” said 
Kingsley, drawing her close to him. ‘Do 
you really mean to say that I am not 
selfish ?” 

“If there is in the world a man who has 
proved himself otherwise, it is you, my dear,” 
said Nansie, laying her head upon his shoul- 
der. ‘Be just to yourself, in justification 
of me.” 

“That requires elucidation, my dearest,” 
said Kingsley, with great tenderness. 

“Think of the sacrifice you have made for 
me, a poor girl, but for whom you would be 
now at peace with your parents, and in the 
enjoyment of much, if not of all, that makes 
life worth living. How low should I fall in 
your estimation if I were insensible to that 
sacrifice, if I were to undervalue it, if I were 
to say, ‘It is what any other man in Kings- 
ley’s place would have done !’” 

“Ts it not?” he asked, passing his hand 
fondly over her hair. 

“No, indeed and indeed it is not. Ido 
not pretend to assert that I know the world 
as you know it ”—there was something whim- 
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sical in the expression of unconsciously 
affected wisdom which stole into Kingsley’s 
face as she uttered these words—“but I 
know it sufficiently well to be certain that 
there are few men capable of a sacrifice such 
as you have made for me. What had I to 
give in return ?” 

“ Love,” he answered. 

“ It is yours,” she said, and tears, in which 
there was no unhappiness, stole into her 
eyes, “love as perfect as woman ever gave 
to man. Not love for to-day, my dearest, 
but love for ever; love which nothing can 
weaken ; love which will triumph over every 
adversity ; love which will be proof against 
any trial. But that is little.” 

“Tt is everything,” said Kingsley, “to me 
and to every man worthy of the name. The 
sacrifice I have made—you choose to call it 
so, and I will not contradict you, dear—is to 
be measured. Not so with love. It is illi- 
mitable, unmeasurable. It illumines every 
surrounding object ; it makes the commonest 
things precious. How beautiful the present 
is to you and to me! Could it be more 
beautiful if we were passing it in a palace ? 
That picture on the wall—a common print ? 
No. A lovely possession. The handsomest 
painting that ever was painted hanging 
there—would it make the present moments 
sweeter, would it invest the spiritual bond 
which unites us with a binding link which 


now is missing? This book on the table | 
which cost a shilling—if it were a first edition | 


worth thousands of pounds, would it increase 
our happiness, would it make your love for 
me and mine for you more perfect and com- 
plete? There is an immeasurable distance 
between what I have gained and what I have 
lost. So let us have no more talk of sacri- 
fices, Nansie, dear.” 

She could not find arguments with which 
to answer him, and it would have been 
strange if she had needed them. 

“Tn return,” he continued, “I will make 
the strongest endeavour not to underrate 
myself nor to prove that I am more than 
ordinarily selfish. There—my cigar is out.” 

She lit a match and held it while he puffed 
away at his weed. 

“You promised to tell me what you have 
done to-day,” she said. 

“There is very little to tell. I did what 
I could, which consisted simply of walk- 
ing about, and looking in shop-windows. I 
went out without any distinct idea in my 
mind ; I thought that something might hap- 
pen, and I was disappointed. Everything 


and everybody seemed to be going along | 





nicely, and not to be in want of me. It oc- 
curred to me to consider what I was fit for, 
I looked into the windows of a boot shop. 
What did I know of boots and shoes, except 
how to put them on my own feet ? Literally 
nothing. The same with haberdashers, the 
same with grocers, the same with jewellers, 
the same with every kind of shop. Then, 
trades ; I don’t know one. Printers, engra- 
vers, carpenters, watchmakers, and that kind 
of thing—you have to serve an apprentice- 
ship before you can hope to earn money by 
them. I felt like a fish out of water. There 
seemed to be no groove for me, nothing that 
I could take hold of. I am really puzzled, 
Nansie.” 

“‘ My poor Kingsley !” murmured Nansie. 

“But, there,” he said, snapping his fingers, 
“it will not mend matters to worry about 
them. Nil desperandum, and a fig for the 
world and its cares! If only to-morrow 
would not come !” 

He certainly had the gift of giving duil 
care the go-by ; and in another minute he 
was the same light-hearted, pleasant-hu- 
moured, irresponsible being he had ever been, 
and was doing his best with his whimsical 
talk to make Nansie forget the serious posi- 
tion in which they were placed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SomE indication has been given of the suc- 
cess of Timothy Chance’s service with Mr. 
Loveday. There are men, like Kingsley 
Manners, who, being suddenly thrust upon 
the world to shift for themselves, find them- 
selves plunged into a sea of difficulties, ex- 
trication from which is impossible except by 
some unexpected windfall of fortune. There 
are others who are so well armed for diffi- 
culties, that the encountering of them serves 
as an incentive and a spur. What depresses 
one elevates the other; what makes one de- 
spondent makes the other cheerful. It is 
chiefly a matter of early education, in which 
adversity is frequently a factor for good. 
Partly, also, it is a matter of adaptability. 

It may be taken for granted that wher- 
ever Timothy Chance fell he would fall upon 
his feet, and that he would be among the 
first to take advantage of an opportunity. A 
hard-working, faithful servant, but with an 
eye to his own interests. It is running far 
ahead of events to state that, when he was 
a middle-aged man, with a house of his 
own, there stood upon a bracket in his pri- 
vate room the image of a hen fashioned in 
gold—a valuable ornament, for the gold was 
of the purest, and the bird was of life-size; 
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and that the sense of possession imparted 
a satisfaction to Timothy Chance far be- 
yond its value. He amused himself by the 
fancy that the fowl of gold was an exact 
reproduction of the living fowl which he had 
rescued from the fire in the schoolhouse, and 
which had laid an egg in Mr. Loveday’s shop 
on the day of Timothy’s return to London. 
The goose of the fable that laid golden eggs 
was an insignificant bird in comparison with 
Timothy Chance’s first fowl. 
first a difficulty respecting its habitation. 
Mr. Loveday’s shop had no backyard, and for 
the sake of cleanliness it could not be kept 
in the house. There were, however, plenty 
of backyards in the immediate vicinity of 
Church Alley, and to the proprietor of one 
of these Timothy betook himself, arranging 
to pay rent in kind, that is to say (for we are 
approaching legal ground) one new-laid egg 
per week, or in default, its full retail value, 
seven farthings. For it was not long before 
Timothy discovered that he could dispose of 
a limited number of new-laid eggs—the day 
of laying being guaranteed—to private per- 
sons at that rate per egg, Timothy’s hen 
was certainly a wonderful layer ; during the 
first thirty-one days of its tenancy of the 
Whitechapel backyard, it laid no fewer than 
twenty-six eggs, which, deducting five for 
rental, left twenty-one to the good. A re- 
tired butterman, who should undoubtedly 
have been a good judge, engaged to take 
them all at the price above mentioned, and 
at the end of the month the account stood 
thus :— 


21 rent-paid eggs at 13d. 4 x ‘< : 
Less, food for fowl, at the rate of 3d. per day 


8. 
3 
1 


Leaving a net profit of 1 93 
This is a precise copy of the account made 


There was at | 


ally ; further, the number of eggs laid in the 
kingdom, and the number we were compelled 
to import to satisfy the demand, amounting 
not to scores but to hundreds of millions. 
Timothy’s eyes dilated. One daring enthu- 
siast went so far as to print pages of statis- 
tics to prove that if Government took the 
affair in hand, it could, in a certain number 
of years (number forgotten by the present 
chronicler) pay off the national debt. This, 
perhaps, was too extravagant, but the fact 
remained, and appeared incontrovertible, that 
money was to be made out of eggs. Here 
was plain proof—one shilling and ninepence 
farthing made out of one hen in a single 
month. 

“Let me see,” mused Timothy, “ how this 
turns out for the year.” 

Down went the figures. 


8. d. 
Cost of food, 365 days at 4d. perday . 15 24 
Cost of fowl, say . wlio tenn ae e 


18 2} 


For a moment he forgot the rent, but he 
remembered it before he went into the credit 
side, and he reckoned it at a penny a week, 
which made the total expenses £1 2s. 64d. 

Timothy was aware that he could not 
reckon upon an egg a day all through the 
year, but his reading up on the subject, and 
the calculations he had made, convinced him 
that a fair-laying hen might be depended 





upon for two hundred and forty eggs during 
the three hundred and sixty-five days. 
“At three-halfpence each,” he mused, 


,| and set down the figures, “that will bring 
{| in thirty shillings. Say it brings in only 


| twenty-eight shillings, and make the total 
| charges one pound four, and there remains a 
| clear profit of four shillings for the year. 


out by Timothy Chance, on the termination | Then the fowl itself, supposing I sell it at the 
of the month; and with the figures, clear and | end of the year, is worth at least a shilling. 
well-shaped before him, Timothy devoted | A profit of five shillings on one hen. On 
himself to thought. His service with the | twenty, a profit of five pounds ; on a hundred, 
seller of second-hand books had served him | a profit of twenty-five pounds ; on a thousand, 
in good stead. He had rummaged out from | a profit of two hundred and fifty pounds.” 
among the stock at least a score of books| The figures almost took his breath away. 
treating of fowls and their produce, and he | Let it be understood that Timothy’s reflec- 
had studied them attentively. Some were | tions and calculations are here pretty accu- 
old, one or two were of late years, and they | rately reported. He continued. So large a 
all pointed to one fact—that money was to | number of eggs would have to be sold whole- 
be made out of eggs. Most of the writers | sale, and three half-pence each could not be 
deplored the fact that the English people ‘reckoned upon, but then the rent would be 
were so blind to their own interests as to | much less, and the cost of food much less ; 
egret neglect a subject so fruitful. | and there were other ideas floating in his 

ne of the treatises dealt in large figures—| mind which he could not formulate, and 
to wit, the population of Great Britain, and | about which there was no cause for his 
the number of eggs by them consumed annv- | troubling himself just at present. 
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“Mr. Loveday,” said he to his employer, 
“if a speculation is entered into in a small 
way and leaves a small profit, would it not 
leave a larger profit if entered into in a large 
way ?” 

“That,” replied Mr. Loveday, “ stands to 
reason. What is your head running on, 
Timothy ?” 

“ Eggs, sir,” said Timothy. 

Mr. Loveday stared at him for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“That is what you have been studying 
books on poultry for ?” he said presently. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Loveday, after another 


Exchequer in course of time,” said Mr. Love- 
day, in a tone by no means unkindly. 

“T shall be content to earn a living, sir,” 
said Timothy modestly ; and rejoiced largely 


| when he showed his employer two new-laid 


; 
eggs in one day. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THREE months after this conversation Mr. 

| Loveday and Timothy were standing in front 
of the bookshop, discussing some proposed 
alterations in the stall outside upon which 

| the more promiscuous books were offered for 
sale. The weather was fine, and a bright 

| sun was striving to make its presence known 


pause, “there’s something in eggs, I dare | in Church Alley ; a bird in a cage hung above 
say. Some of the peasantry in France make | Mr. Sly’s shop window was piping a song 
quite an income out of them; our own poor | of gratitude and welcome, and a cat, caught 


country folk are not so far-seeing.” 

“What can be done in France,” said 
Timothy, patriotically and sententiously, 
“can be done in England.” 

“Don’t be too certain of that,” said Mr. 
Loveday. “They grow grapes in France 
and make wine. We don’t.” 

“That is a matter of climate,” remarked 
Timothy. ‘“ Fowls lay eggs in every country 
in the world, and once laid, there they are.” 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Loveday, staring 
at his assistant, “there they are.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Timothy, “nothing can 
alter that what will pay in a small way ought 
to pay in a large, can it, sir?” 

“The conclusion appears sensible and 
reasonable. I suppose you have made some- 
thing out of your fowl.” 

“ Nearly two shillings in the month, sir.” 


“Not at all bad,” said Mr. Loveday, “not | 
at all bad. You must take the breed into | 


account.” 

“ Black Hamburgs, sir, that’s the breed for 
eggs.” 
“ Dorkings, I should say,” suggested Mr. 


Loveday. 


“Black Hamburgs will beat them, sir,” | 


said Timothy confidently, and Mr. Loveday, 


feeling that he was on unsafe ground, wisely | 


held his tongue. 


Timothy had saved between five and six | 


shillings out of his wages, and he expended 
the whole of his savings in putting up a 
rough fowl-house, and in the addition of a 
black Hamburg to his live stock. He began 
to feel like a proprietor. 

“Slow and sure, you know, Timothy,” 
advised Mr. Loveday. 

“Yes, sir, and thank you,” said Timothy. 
“T will endeavour not to make mistakes.” 

“We shall have you Chancellor of the 


| by a sunbeam, stood stock still enjoying the 
warmth. A young woman, neatly and 
plainly dressed, entered Church Alley, and 
| with timid, hesitating steps, gazed at the 
| Shops and houses as she passed them, halting 
within a yard of the stall before which Mr. 
Loveday and Timothy were talking. Timo- 
thy was explaining his views. The new 
| stall could be made with flaps, hanging down, 
which, when rain threatened, could be swiftly 
raised to enclose the books. This would do 
| away with the old and cumbersome method 
| of covering the outside stock with canvas. 

“ And _ besides, sir, it could be made to fit 
like a box, with a good padlock outside, so 
that there would be no need to take the 
books out and in morning and night. The 
expense would not be great, only the timber. 
I can borrow tools, and make it as well as a 
carpenter. I don’t mind saying that a 
thorough good workman couldn’t beat my 
| fowl house.” 

“There’s nothing much you can’t do, 
Timothy,” said Mr. Loveday. 

“These things are not difficult, sir, if one 
| only puts one’s mind to them. A good saw 
and plane, a chisel, a few nails and hinges, 
, and it is done.” 

“You shall try your hand, Timothy,” said 
Mr. Loveday, and turned to go into his shop. 
| As he did so, his eyes rested upon the 

figure of the young woman who had halted 
within a few steps of him. 
He was transfixed. Twenty and odd years 
| of his life were suddenly engulphed in a 
memory of the past. 
There stood the woman he had loved and 
lost—the woman whom his dead brother had 








| loved and married. 
| He stood like a man in a dream, or under 
| @ spell of enchantment. 


All consciousness 
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of the present time had vanished. The past 
came back again, the love which had slept so 
long that he had deemed it dead, awoke | 
within him and stirred his heart. Was it | 
joy, was it pain, he felt as he stretched forth | 
a trembling hand ? 

As if in response to that movement on his 
part the woman moved towards him, and 
held out her two hands with an affectionate 
look in her eyes, in which there dwelt also | 
some touch of entreaty. 

“Who are you?” he asked faintly, re- 
covering his voice. ~ 

“Tam Nansie,” was thereply. “I recog- | 
nised you, uncle, by your likeness to my | 
dear father.” 

“And I recognised you,” he said, “by 
your likeness to your dear mother. How 
like you are to her—how like, how like!” | 

“T am glad,” said Nansie. “My dear 
father always said I was growing to resemble 
her more and more. Uncle, am I welcome?” | 

“Quite welcome. Come in.” 


He was himself once more; and he took 
her hands in his, and conducted her into his 
shop. 
Timothy gazed at Nansie with worshipping 
eyes as she passed from the open, and stood 
gazing—for how long he knew not, until he 


was aroused by Mr. Loveday suddenly 
appearing from the shop, and calling out to 
him in an agitated tone to run for a doctor. 

“No, no,” cried Nansie’s voice from with- | 
in, “I do not need a doctor. I only fainted | 
a moment, I was so tired. You don’t know 
the ways of women, uncle.” 

“How should I,” he said, rejoining her, 
“having so small an acquaintance with 
them ?” 

“ But you said I was welcome, uncle,” she | 
said in a solicitous tone. 

“ And you are.” 

“You are glad to see me?” 

“Yes. Why have I not seen you before ? 
Why have I not heard from you ?” 

“T wrote to you, uncle.” 

“Telling me you were married. Yes, I 
forgot.” 

“You did not reply.” 

“T saw no occasion. I thought if you 
wanted me you would write again, or come.” 

“ Here I am, as you see, uncle.” 

“Tsee. Wanting me?” 

“T—I think so, uncle. You shall judge.” | 

“You speak in a voice of doubt. Listen | 
to me, Nansie. I may call you so ?” 

“Surely, surely. It gives me pleasure.” 

“Listen, then. If there is anything in my | 
Voice or manner to cause you uneasiness, | 


| I give you a little? 


account for it by the fact that I know little 
of women, as you yourself said. It is some- 
times my way—not always, and seldom un- 
less I am somewhat shaken. If you had in- 
formed me that you were coming I should 
have been prepared. I should not then have 
thought, when my eyes fell upon you, that 
it was your mother I was gazing upon, and 
not her daughter.” 

“T am sorry,” murmured Nansie. 

“There is nothing to be sorry for. These 
reminders do a man—especially a recluse 
like myself—no harm. You are turning 
white. Are you going to faint again ?” 

“No; I will not allow myself.” 

“‘T have some brandy in the house. 
It is a medicine.” 

“ No, thank you, uncle; I never touch it.” 

“What is it, then, that makes you so 
white? Stay. A cup of tea?” 

“Tf you please, uncle.” 

“Tam adunderhead. Timothy !” 

No genii in Eastern tales ever appeared 


Shall 


more promptly at a summons. 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“Make some tea ; the best—quick !” 

Timothy glanced at Nansie, nodded, and 
vanished. 

“That is my assistant,” said Mr. Loveday; 
“a treasure. A man, a boy, a girl, a woman, 
rolled into one. He can sew on buttons.” 

Nansie laughed, and Mr. Loveday gasped. 

“ Don’t mind me,” he said in explanation. 
*‘ Your laugh is so like your mother’s. You 


' see, Nansie, until I grow more accustomed 


to you, I shall find myself driven into the 
past.” 

There was a deep tenderness in his voice, 
and she took his hand in hers. 

“Uncle, will you not kiss me ?” 

He kissed her, and the tears came into his 
eyes. 

“There,” he muttered, “you see how it is. 
That is the first time my lips have touched a 
woman’s face since I was a youngster. Don’t 
think the better of me for it. What is the 
time? Four o’clock. Have you had dinner?” 

* No, uncle.” 

* Lunch ?” 

* No, uncle.” 

“ Breakfast ?” 

“+ Feu? 

* At what hour ?” 

“ Eight o’clock.” 

“ And nothing since ?” 

“Nothing. 1 was so anxious to get to 
you, and I have been so long finding you.” 

“No wonder you are white and faint. 
Ah, there is Timothy, in my little room 
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where we eat—and talk, I was about to say; 
but we talk everywhere. Come along.” 

There was not only tea on the table, there | 
was a chop, beautifully cooked, and bread and | 
butter, on a clean white cloth. | 

“ What did I tell you of him?” said Mr. ! 
Loveday, when Timothy, :after looking at 
the table to see that nothing was wanting, 
had departed. ‘“ He knew what I did not. 
I never met another like him. Now, eat. 
Ah, the colour is coming back into your 
face. Have you come from the country ?” 

* Yes, uncle.” 

“ What station did you stop at ?” 

“ Waterloo.” 

* At what time?” 

“ One o'clock.” 

** And you have been three hours getting | 
here. Why did you not ride? I beg your | 
pardon. No money, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, yes.” She produced her purse, | 
which, before she could prevent him her | 
uncle took from her hand. 

“Two shillings andeightpence. Is it all 
you have?” 

Her lips quivered. 

“Of course you could not ride. There is | 
no return ticket to—to the place you came 
from.” | 

“T was not sure of returning there, uncle.” | 

“Ah! I have something to hear. Or per- | 





have expected my niece to be a raw country 
wench with rough manners and small educa- 
tion. I find, on the contrary, a lady, who can 
read and write.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Nansie with a smile, 
“T can do that.” 

“ And can cypher, perhaps.” 

“‘T am not very good at figures, uncle.” 

“Of course not—you are a woman. But 


| languages, now. French perhaps?” 


“Yes, uncle.” 

“ And German ?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Ah! a Crichton in petticoats. 
others ?” 

“Those are all the languages I can speak, 
uncle.” 

“‘ And enough too, Nansie.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“T must do your father the justice to say 
that he has furnished you well. But I sup- 
pose you can’t make a pudding.” 

“Yes I can, uncle.” 

“Better and better. I thought I was 
about to learn something. And, now, when 
your father died he did not leave a fortune 
behind him ?” 

“He died poor, uncle.” 

“But you were not alone and unprotected. 
You had a husband by your side. It occurs to 
me as strange that so soon before my brother’s 


Any 


haps you did not have money enough to pay | death he should have written to me in anxiety 
fora double fare. Why, Nansie, I might have | about you, and should have asked me to give 
been dead, for all you knew! You trusted | you a home here in London; and you with 


to a slender chance. What would have hap- | a husband all the time !” 
pened if you had not found me? Two} 
shillings and eightpence would have kept | 
you till to-morrow, and then—— You have | 
something of my brother's thoughtless spirit | 
in you.” 

“Say rather, uncle, of your dear brother's | 
hope and trust.” 

“T will say it if you like, but it will not 
alter the fact that you have acted rashly. 
But I must learn how the land lies. You | 
have a story to tell?” 

Yes, uncle.” 

“ Tf I allow you to tell it in your own way 
you will stumble and break down, will cry, 
and faint again perhaps. I put you, there- 
fore, in the witness-box, where you are to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Are you ready ?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“No evasions, no gloss; plain and unvar- 
nished. Deceive me once, and you will find 
me a tough customer. First let me say that 
I am agreeably surprised in you. Brought 
up in the country I know not how, I might 





“My father did not know I was married.” 

“But you were ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were 
secretly married ?” 

“Tt is so, uncle.” 

“TI never heard of a secret marriage the 
motive for which did not spring from the 
man. It was your husband’s wish that your 
marriage should be kept secret.” 

“For a time only, uncle ; until his father’s 
return from abroad.” 

“ Of course—family reasons.” 

“Yes.” 

“The usual story. What difference would 
it have made if you had been married with 
your father’s consent and knowledge? There 
would have been less duplicity in the affair.” 

“Uncle, it is difficult sometimes to see 
how things come about. It happened as I 
have told you. It might not if we had con- 
sulted my dear father beforehand.” 

“Would he have refused his consent ?” 

“Tt is most likely.” 
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“Ah! However careless and unmindful 


my brother might have been in worldly mat- | is the great contractor, Mr. Manners.” 
ters, he was a gentleman and a man of fine | 


| great contractor ! 


instincts. You married a man beneath you.” 

“You are wrong, uncle. I married a gen- 
tleman far above me.” 

“And yet you tell me your father would 
have refused his consent.” 

“You forget, uncle. My dear father was 
truly what you have described him—a man 
of fine instincts.” 

“Well?” 

“We were poor; my husband’s family 
are very wealthy.” 

“TI am corrected. The fact would have 
caused my brother to act as you say, unless, 
indeed, the consent of your husband's parents 
had been previously obtained.” 

“Tt was not, uncle.” 

“What rash folly! I anticipate your 
answer. You were in love.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Tam beginning to get puzzled. There 
is a kind of tangle here. In the first letter 
you wrote to me you signed yourself Nansie. 
Nothing more. When I replied to you I 
addressed you in your father’s name. In 
your second letter, acquainting me that you 
were married, you signed yourself Nansie 
Manners.” 

“That is my name, uncle.” 

“You tell me that you have married into 
a wealthy family, and you come to me faint 
and hungry, with two and eight-pence in your 
purse. And I will hazard the guess that you 
travelled third-class,” 

“T did, uncle.” 

‘Explain the anomaly.” 

“When my husband told his father of our 
marriage he discarded him and turned him 
from the house.” 

“ That explains it ; but it is bad, very bad. 
See what comes of secret marriages. Hopes 
shattered, old ties broken, hearts embittered, 
parents and children parted in anger. 


ave married ?” 
It 


“No, uncle,” replied Nansie firmly. 
was the first time the question had been put 
to her, and she could not but answer frankly. 
“T would not have done Kingsley such in- | 
justice.” . 

“Then there has been injustice—injustice 
all round. Kingsley, I infer, is your hus- 


band.” Nansie nodded. ‘Have you come 
into association with his family ?” 
“T have never seen one of them, uncle.” 
‘Where do they live ?” 
“Here, in London. You have heard of 


Had | 
you known all this beforehand would you | 


them, I dare say, uncle. Kingsley’s father 

Mr. Loveday started. “Manners, the 
Why, Nansie, the man is 
a millionaire, and famous all the world over. 
You have flown high, my girl.” 

“ T knew nothing of this. Before Kingsley 
and I met I had never heard of Mr. Manners; 
and even up to the day of our marriage I 
had no idea that he was so wealthy and 
famous. Kingsley spoke of him as being 
rich, but nothing more ; and, uncle, I was not 
very worldly-wise, and should have thought a 
man with a thousand pounds rich. I should 
think so now.” 

“You have made no effort to see your hus- 
band’s father ?” 

“No; it would be useless. Kingsley tells 
me he is a man of iron will, and never 
swerves from a resolution he has made. There 
is no hope of turning him. Was it not noble 
conduct, uncle, on Kingsley’s part to marry 
me, a poor girl without a penny in the 
world ?” 

“T am not at all sure, Nansie.” He opened 
her purse and took out the few poor coins it 
contained. “See what it has brought you to. 
Better for you if your husband had a hun- 
dred a year than a father with millions which 
he buttons his pockets upon. It was a rash 
and thoughtless act you young people have 
done. There is no hope of turning Mr. Man- 
ners, you say. Yet you are a lady, well 
mannered, well spoken, well educated ; and 
he sprang from nothing. It is well known. 
But it is idle to talk in this fashion. There 
is a stubbornness on the part of the ignorant 
which is worse than the pride of those who 
can boast of high descent. The self-made 
man is often the most difficult animal to deal 
with. Your husband could not have con- 
templated the cost of what he was about 
to do.” 

“He thought only of one thing, uncle— 
that he loved me.” 

“ And that is to serve as a set-off against 
all the ills of life! I hope it may prove so, 
The commencement does not hold out any 
great promise, that’s plain. And now, Nansie, 
tell me the rest in your own way. I have 
got the nut of the story, and a precious hard 
one it is to crack.” 

“When my dear father died,” said Nansie, 
“Kingsley was in London. Mr. Manners 


had just returned from Russia, and it was 
| the first opportunity Kingsley had of making 


him acquainted with our marriage. I think 
that Kingsley, out of consideration for me, 


| has not told me everything that passed be- 
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| 
tween him and his father, but I know that | proaches for separating her from her son? 


Mr. Manners extracted a promise from | For I am the cause of that. If Kingsley had 


him to remain at home for a week before | 


he decided.” 

‘Decided upon what ?” asked Mr. Loveday 
abruptly. 

‘<T do not know, uncle ; Kingsley has been 
so worried and troubled that it would have 
been unkind for me to press him upon points 
which really matter very little. For after 
all, Kingsley came back to me when I called 
him, and is true and faithful.” 

“His father perhaps pressed him to desert 
you and break your heart. Rich as the self- 
made man is, he could not divorce you. And 
your husband consented to remain a week in 
his father’s house to consider it! That looks 
ugly.” 

“Kingsley did nothing wrong. He hoped 
by remaining near his father that a favour- 
able moment might come when he could 
successfully appeal to him to deal more ten- 
derly towards us. There was also the chance 
of his mother’s mediation.” 

“ Ah, there is a mother. 
ask about her.” 

“Mr. Manners is master of everything 
and everybody. His lightest word is law. 
Before the week was ended Kingsley received 
my letter with news of my dear father’s 
death. Where was Kingsley’s place then, 
uncle ?” 

“ By your side.” 

“He came at once, without a single hour’s 
delay. He asked his father to release him 
from his promise, and as Mr. Manners would 
not do so, he broke it—out of love for me. 
This, I think, embittered Mr. Manners more 
strongly against us, and he turned Kingsley 
from the house. I hope you are beginning 
to do Kingsley justice, uncle.” 

“He seems to have acted well. But 
go on.” 


I was going to 





“ After my father was buried, Kingsley 
and I were naturally very anxious as to how 
we should live. Kingsley had a little pro- 
perty, but he owed money to tradesmen, 
which had to be paid. The settlement of 
these accounts swallowed up nearly every 
sovereign he possessed, and we had a hard 
fight before us, harder, indeed, than we 
imagined. I must tell you that Kingsley 
wrote to his parents without success. His 
father returned his letter without one word 
of acknowledgment. If I had thought I 
could do any good I would have gone to his 
mother, but I felt that it would only make 
matters worse, if they could be worse. What 
could I have expected from her but re- 





never seen me he would have been at peace 
with his parents, carrying out his father’s 
desire that he should become a Member of 
Parliament, and take a part in public affairs, 
Kingsley is fitted for it, indeed he is. He 
talks most beautifully. And I have spoilt it 
all, and have ruined a great career. I would 
not dare to say so to Kingsley ; he would 
never forgive me for it. He tried hard to 
get some sort of work to do; he went out 
day after day, and used to return home so 
sad and wearied that it almost broke my 
heart to see him.” 

“With but a little store of money,” said 
Mr. Loveday, “such a state of affairs must 
soon come to an end.” 

“We held out as long as we could ; longer, 
indeed, than I thought possible. We parted 
with many little treasures x 

“And all this time you never wrote to 
me!” exclaimed Mr. Loveday. 

“ Remember, uncle, that I had written to 
you and that you had not sent a line of con- 
gratulation upon our marriage.” 

“ A nice thing to congratulate you upon! 
But I was to blame, I admit it.” 

“Tt was a delicate matter to Kingsley. 
‘Your uncle doesn’t care to know me,’ he 
said; and so it seemed. At length, uncle, 
we came to a great block, and we truly 
despaired. But there was a break in the 
clouds, uncle.” 

“Good.” 

“T am speaking of yesterday. A letter 
arrived for Kingsley from a friend to whom 
he had written, saying that a gentleman who 
intended to remain abroad for three or four 
months required a kind of secretary and 
companion, and that Kingsley could secure 
the situation if he cared for it. The gentle- 
man was in Paris, and the letter contained a 
pass to Paris, dated yesterday. We had 
come to our last shilling, uncle, and this 
separation—I hope and trust not for long— 
was forced upon us. Kingsley managed to 
raise a little money, a very little, uncle, 
just enough to defray his expenses to Paris 
and to leave me a few shillings. So last 
evening, when we parted, it was agreed that 
I should come to London to-day, and appeal 
to you to give me shelter till Kingsley’s 
return. That is all, uncle. Will you?” 

“Ves, Nansie,” said Mr. Loveday, “I 
will keep the promise I made to my dead 
brother.” 

Nansie took his hand and kissed it, and 
then burst into tears. 
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By THEODORE WOOD. 


PART I. (continued). INSECTS THAT ARE INJURIOUS. 


O far we have 
seen only what 


one insect out of 


many may do when 


causes, at whose 
nature we can do 
little more than 
guess, bring about 
its presence in un- 
usual abundance. 
But the aphis has 
allies only too nu- 
merous in the work 
of destruction, 
which are seldom 
altogether absent, 
and which some- 
times appear 
hordes only less 
overwhelming than 
its own. 

These work in 
various ways. Some 
devour foliage, and 
weaken and _ alto- 

— kill the plants which they attack. 

me drain the sap from the stems or the 
leaves. Some destroy the blossoms, or even 
the ripening fruit. And some 
are the most mischievous of all—feed upon 
the roots beneath the ground, thus inflicting 


serious injury upon the most vital part of 


in | 


and these | 


the plant, while themselves lying almost 
wholly secure from detection. 

Such, for example, is the grub of the Cock- 
chafer, a large, unwieldy creature which de- 
vours the roots of almost every plant which 
we cultivate. And as it lives and works for 
three years underground, and is again de- 
structive as a perfect beetle, there is little 
need to enlarge upon its powers of mischief. 

Few but practical agriculturists are aware 
of the extreme abundance of the cockchafer, 
for it is a nocturnal insect, and, save when 
it visits the street lamps and blunders round 
and round them in its curiously awkward 
manner, is very seldom seen by the ordinary 
observer. But the fact that no less than 
eighty bushels of the beetle have been cap- 
tured in a single season upon a single farm is 
alone sufficient to show the profusion in 
which it sometimes appears. And when we 
remember that every individual insect in 
those eighty bushels had lived for three 
years solely upon the roots of cultivated 


crops, travelling from plant to plant, and 


destroying far more than it actually devoured, 
we can form some little idea of the influence 
of the cockchafer upon British agriculture. 
Equally mischievous is the Wireworm, 
grub of the “skipjack ” beetles which are so 
| plentiful in the summer months. Here again 
we have a root-destroyer, living as such for 
three, four, or even five years, and bidding 
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absolute defiance to all human schemes for 
its extirpation. “Secure in its garment of 
horny mail it lives and labours on, and none 
but such birds»as the rook and the starling 
can detect and:drag it from its retreats. 

There is the “leather-jacket,” or grub 
the daddy-long-legs, which lives inet ad 
pasture fields, and shears away the’roots 
with its powerful jaws, sometimes so com- 
pletely that acres of turf may be rolled up 
by hand as easily as though the cutter had 
been passed beneath. And these, most mis- 
chievous of all subterranean feeders, are 
aided by many more, a terrible army against 
which man is almost wholly powerless. 

Foliage feeders are at. least as destructive. 
Sometimes the pretty and active little “ tur- 
nip-flea ” may appear in overwhelming hordes, 
and sweep away crop after crop, sowing after 
sowing, of the roots which are so vitally im- 
portant for winter forage. And from one 
single county, in the course of only a few 
short months, we hear of damage caused by 
this tiny creature to the extent of more than 
£100,000 sterling. 

Perhaps the turnip saw-fly may take its 
place with equally fatal results. One day a 
field is a sheet of green, the next it is a sorry 
spectacle of bare and withered skeletons. 
Everywhere are the black armies of crawling 
grubs ; everywhere the disastrous results of 
their labours. Nothing can be done against 
them. Almost before their presence is real- 
ised the work of havoc is complete, and 
labour, time, and money alike are thrown 
away. 

Sometimes the curious “looping” cater- 
pillars of the winter moth abound, and then 
our fruit trees suffer most severely. First a 
few leaves here and there are found to be 
spun together ; then the surrounding foliage 
is seen to be eaten away. Finally, perhaps, 
large orchards may be almost wholly stripped, 
the crop of fruit ruined, and an injury 
caused to the trees themselves from which it 
may take them years to recover. 

Peas and beans are ravaged by tiny beetles, 
which visit them at night during the early 
stages of their growth, nibble the leaves 
away, and either weaken or altogether de- 
stroy them. Other beetles inhabit the grow- 
ing pods, tunnel through the swelling seeds, 
and ruin them for human consumption. 

Cabbages and the allied vegetables are 
persecuted by almost more foes than one can 
enumerate. There are the caterpillars of the 
cabbage butterflies, which strip the leaves by 
day, and those of the cabbage moth, which 
do the same by night. There are the grubs 


of. 





of the yellow underwing, and of a dozen or 
more other night-flying moths which vastly 
prefer certain cultivated: vegetables to their 
natural food. There are the cabbage aphis 
before mentioned ; two or three of the turnip. 
fleas ; a “ frog-hopper ;” a weevil; and two 
@r three small flies. And besides these there 
are numberless others which ‘occasionally 
bear them company, althovgh not specially 
attached to the plants in question. 

Lately a new destroyer has risen up 
amongst us, in the form of the Hessian Fly. 
To what extent its ravages may ultimately 
extend we cannot say ; we can only hope for 
the best. But the disagreeable fact is only 
too patent that within two years-of its first 
recorded appearance it has spread to almost 
every part of the country, and that in some 
cases its mischief has been very considerable 
indeed. And we know only too well how 
terrible have been its ravages both on the 
European Continent and in North America, 
Whole districts of corn-bearing land hope- 
lessly destroyed ; cereal cultivation checked, 
or even wholly prevented; thousands of 
masters and men alike utterly ruined. That 
is the work of the Hessian fly. And the 
insignificant little insect which has caused all 
this terrible harm is with us now, busily 
working in our midst. 

It is a black catalogue, this of our insect 
enemies ; but even yet it is very far from 
complete. For I have said nothing of the 
hosts of lesser foes, which, although indivi- 
dually of no great importance, are yet in 
combination a very formidable array. I 
have said nothing of insects which destroy 
clothing, and nothing of insects which destroy 
wood. And I have not mentioned the many 
parasitic species which persecute our domes- 
ticated animals, and cause tous annual losses 
of no trifling magnitude. 

Take the common gad-fly, or warble, for 
example, a creature which lays its eggs in 
the skins of cattle, raises gall-like swellings 
upon their backs, and leaves its grubs to live 
for months upon the unhealthy secretions 
which arise from the constant irritation 
caused by their presence. The damage 
wrought to hides alone, in this country 
alone, is estimated at more than two millions 
a year. And what of the misery of the tor- 
tured victims? What of the consequent 
injury to the flesh, and the depreciation in 
value when sent to the shambles? These 
are not included in the return at all. 

Take, again, the bot-fly, which deposits its 
eggs upon the hairs of the horse in those parts 
which are likely to be licked by the animal. 
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The eggs 
are trans- 

ferred to the 

stomach, the 

grubs 

emerge, and 

there re- 

main for 

months, 

clinging to 

the walls of their strange abode by means 
of a number of tiny hooks with which 
their heads are furnished, and feeding upon 
the secretions. Sometimes, when a horse 
is killed, the interior of the stomach is found 
to be so infested by these strange creatures 
that the walls themselves cannot be seen at all ; 
and very few horses, at any rate in country 
districts, are altogether free from them. 

There is another fly which lays its eggs 
upon the lips of the horse, and a fourth 
which enters the nostrils of the sheep for a 
similar purpose. And it is scarcely necessary 
to discuss the effect produced upon the health 
of the animals by visitors such as these. 

Turning to wood-destroying insects, which, 
although useful enough in nature, are at 
times mischievous to a degree towards civi- 
lised man, we find a great number which 
must take rank among his enemies. Espe- 
cially is this the case with such beetles as 
the “ death-watches,” which enter our dwell- 
ings, bore into the wood-work, and sometimes 
reduce a solid piece of timber to little more 
than a mere honeycomb of thin partitions. 
The “ worm-eaten ” character of old furniture 
is wholly due to these insects, whose noc- 
turnal call to their mates has given rise to 
the curious superstition which is still so pre- 
valent in many parts of the country. 

Of clothing-destroyers the common clothes 
moth is an only too familiar example, and it 
has several allies in its destructive labours 
which may perhaps be less seldom seen, but 
are nevertheless almost equally mischievous. 


It will be noticed that, without exception, 
all the foregoing insects are inimical to us as 
a direct result of our civilisation. Man, in 
his perfectly natural condition, as a savage 
of the lowest type, cultivates no crops, stores 
no grain, herds no cattle, weaves no gar- 


ments, and builds no dwellings. He depends | 





But, with his first step 
upwards in intellectual 
advance, a great change 
is brought about. He 
places certain plants 
under cultivation, and 
thereby converts every 
creature which feedsupon 
them into his special and 
personal enemy. He 
domesticates cattle, and 
the parasites of those cat- 
tle consequently become 
his foes. He weaves his 
wool into garments, and 
replaces his primitive 
cave-lwelling by a rough 
structure in which wood 
is largely employed ; and 
thus he adds two more 
classes of previously 
neutral beings to the 
fast-increasing list of the 
creatures with which 
thenceforward he must 
be at war. His intellect 
grows, and with it the 
opposing army grows 
also, for every discovery 
which transfersa hitherto 
neglected plant to the 
field or the pharmaco- 
peeia, or which places a 
previously untamed 
animal under domestica- 
tion, adds, and must add, 
to the long catalogue at 
whose future limits we 
cannot even guess, 

But, at the same time, 


| man increases, and per- 


haps in equal degree, 
the list of his friends; for every animal 


for food upon such animals as he may con-| which preys upon his foes must of necessity 
trive to slay with his imperfect weapons, and | become his ally. To the simple savage, the 
upon such fruits as he may happen to find | rook, the starling, the ladybird, or the lace- 
growing around him. And therefore insects | wing-fly would be as completely neutral as 
exercise no special influence upon him what- | the wireworm, the aphis, or the cock-chafer ; 
ever. towards civilised man the attitude of all is 


| 
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at once and for ever changed. Thus, by 
the fact of his civilisation, man at once in- 
curs the undying enmity of Nature as well 
as her undying friendship, both being mani- 
fested, strangely enough, through the agency 
of allied creatures, and not uncommonly 
even through that of one and the same 
animal. 

For there are beings, and beings not a few, 
which are themselves at once friends and 
enemies to man. In one way they injure, in 
another they serve him. Thus the common 


gnat is a scavenger while a grub, but a para- | 
The earwig | 


site while a perfect insect. 
destroys our flowers and nibbles our vege- 
tables, but also kills insects more destructive 
than itself. The sparrow steals our grain, 
but also kills a vast number of most mis- 
chievous caterpillars. And so with a vast 
number of others. 

Such creatures as these are our foes only 
when their mischief exceeds their services ; 
otherwise the former must be considered as 
the wage claimed by them for the latter. 
Sometimes this wage is somewhat exces- 
sive, sometimes it is infinitesimal. But the 
number of beings in which it is scarcely 
worthy of consideration is far larger than is 
generally supposed, while there are hundreds 
—nay, thousands— of others whose ser- 


vices are not qualified by any mischief at 
all. 

To these I hope to call attention in a sub- 
sequent paper. Their abundance is great, 
their value inestimable. But under the 
changed conditions resulting from man’s 
civilisation their influence does not wholly 
counteract that of the opposite class, and 
thus it is that noxious insects possess so 
terrible a power in the world of to-day. 
Agriculturists, gamekeepers, and gardeners 
have for many years been striving to destroy 
the balance of nature, and to create in its 
place a new and a better. It cannot be done, 
but that fact they fail to recognise. They 
| shoot, and trap, and poison, and scare ; and 
| when they have driven Nature’s police away, 
they complain of the increase in the numbers 
of insect criminals. The one is only the 
| necessary result of the other. Lighten the 
| scale at one end, and the other must sink. 
| And until we learn, and act upon our know- 
| ledge, that Nature, and Nature alone, can 
keep herself in check, we shall suffer, and 
suffer most severely, from the incessant in- 
roads of destructive insects in our farms, our 
fields, our granaries, and even in our dwelling- 
places themselves. 


{Nore.—In the first part of this paper, on page 265, under 
illustration, for “half a million” read ‘five hundred mil- 
lion.’’} 
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PORTS, indeed, my faith I know, 
But know it also deep and true, 

For whether bitter sorrows come, 

Or care’s dull clouds conceal the view, 
Above God’s chastening hand I see 

The tender eye that guides the stroke 
To break the yoke of self and sin 

And place there Jesus’ lighter yoke. 


Alike the numerous trifling cares 
That fill the day with vexéd toil, 
Alike the greatest griefs, when Death 
Has made our dearest ones his spoil ; 
No rebel thoughts long stir within, 
Nor murmuring discontent suggest ; 
One thought of God restores my love 
And lays my impatient will to rest. 


If but my love were measured by 
My deep faith in God’s love for me, 
My slow obedience would leap up, 
And toil would ask no boundary ; 
A Father in my God I own, 
Of tender pity, slow to wrath, 
Who sorrows when I quit the way 
And leads me gently to the path. 


Rather too little than too much, 

The fear of God restrains my will ; 
Indignant justice I forget— 

Patience and love His image fill ; 
Let me no more that love refuse, 

Nor that long-suffering patience try, 
That I may want no place in Heaven 

A God of justice must deny. 

JOHN HUTTON. 
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FRIENDLY TALES. 
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III.—WORDS AND DEEDS IN WIDER CIRCLES, 


HERE is one side of married life on 
which much of its sweetness must 
necessarily depend, and yet which is so sensi- 
tive and delicate in its nature that a little folly, 
selfishness, or want of tact at the outset may 
irrevocably injure it. This is the side of those 
other and older ties which bind each and both 
of the married pair in wider relationships. 
People are apt to excuse a great deal of 
selfishness to young love—even cruel and 
wanton selfishness. They smile and say, “ It 
is natural.” Alas! a wide knowledge of 
human nature forces us to own that so lying, 
idleness, or greed are “ natural” to children, 
in the sense that they are almost universal, 
and can only be kept under by constant 


| 
| 





watchfulness and discipline, and finally up- | 


rooted by the consent of the “natural” will 
to the dominion of God’s will. 

It is quite natural that the young pair 
shall not only crave for each other’s society, 
but shall feel that it is quite sufficing—that 
for them it is— 


* All the world—and we two—and Heaven be our stay.” 


This feeling is not only “natural,” but abso- 
lutely right, and should and might endure 
for ever, provided it is indulged to the extent 
of placing the “ dual solitude” as the first of 
pleasures, but not therefore necessarily the 
first of duties. Alas! an observant eye often 
sees that it is the reverse which happens. A 
young man does not give up his cricket match 
or his debating club to steal those hours for his 
beloved ; rather he drops his weekly walk 


with his mother, he forgets his monthly letter | 


to his grandmother, he fails to render his 
father some little assistance for which the 
old gentleman has always looked. The en- 
gaged girl or the newly made bride can often 
spare time for a good deal of fancy shopping, 
for many “afternoon teas,” to which the 
‘bridegroom does not accompany her ; but she 
does not care to go “alone” to sit awhile with 
her maiden aunt, or even with some invalid 
friend on whom she had formerly lavished 
gushing affection. 

If this is the course which things take, the 
young ng must not wonder if they find 
presently that life is not much brighter for 
them than it was before their union. For 


| 
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they have not enlarged the borders of love, 
but have simply changed them, and the 
weeds of pain and bitterness, which their 
neglect is allowing to spring up in other 
lives, are sure, by-and-by, to send flying seeds 
into their own. Their past must have been 
very poor (and there are indeed some such 
wretched pasts) if they can afford thus to 
let it drop away. At first, all the pain 
seems to be with others; but the real loss is 
with themselves. By-and-by they will know 
it. For there is a world of truth in the 
American poet’s warning— 
** Don’t deem, though close a life to yours may grow, 
That you are all the folks it wants to know; 


Though married souls each other’s lives may burnish, 
Each needs some help the other cannot furnish.” 


Soon there will arise uneasy memories of 
happy old times—memories which would be 
sweet, but that they are strangely flecked 
with something like remorse. The older loves 
are not dead, though they may have seemed 
to sicken and fade. They stir uneasily ; yet 
it is often difficult to resume little duties 
which should have never been laid aside. The 
resumption would seem unduly significant ; 
hence there is delay. Suddenly some cala- 
mity, perhaps death itself, threatens the 
deserted shrines, and then the old affections 
—affections begotten by love lavished before 
love was understood, by long years of pa- 
tience, and by uncounted services—spring up 
in a frantic, unreasonable, untimely way. 
Why have those affections lain dormant so 
long? O why was it not realised that while 
there was dreamy noontide in their own 
myrtle bower, the shades of night were 
gathering fast in emptied homes, haunted by 
vanished voices? At such moments the 
aroused conscience is apt to start aside from 
the newer love, as if it were a hateful 
Then the object of that newer 
love may have to bear the reproaches of 
a selfish forgetfulness and thoughtlessness 
which were certainly not all its own, though 
it may have failed to do its part towards 
eradicating them. 

Now when the day of regret comes it is 
very unfair for the wife to blame the hus- 
band, or the husband to blame the wife, for 
their own omissions in the matter of duty to 
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parents, relatives, or old friends. The omis- 
sions remain absolutely their own. What 
was the clear duty of each had nothing to do 
with the other, because it should have been 
done in despite alike of seductive attrac- 
tions, piquant pouts, or decided sulks. If it 
was not done, the undone duty lies at the 
door where it belqnged, and cannot be 
dragged away by any excuses about allure- 
ment, or fear, or favour. 

The wife who is ready to resign her fringe, 
her dress-improver, and her novels to please 
the better taste of her husband, need not 
fear that she will offend him in the end by 
her faithful perseverance in her visits to her 
father, though sometimes he bestows on them 
a sulky look or even across word. The hus- 


band who is always ready with smiling | 


household help, who does not retire behind 
his newspaper at breakfast, nor refuse to 
take a lively interest in his wife’s little plea- 
sures and perplexities, can safely afford to 
ignore her foolish little whine when he wishes 


wonder that any future remissness of her 
son, however slight, however accidental, is 
attributed, in her own mind at least, to the 
influence of her daughter-in-law, with the 
result of rendering the old lady suspicious, 
touchy, and exacting—sometimes quite un- 
justly so ? 

Even where there is a warm and genuine 
affection existing between connections by 
marriage, a great deal of consideration and 
| tact remains necessary. The sweetest new 
| tie is not an old one, even though it may be 
| superior in quality and closer in fibre. Mere 
old association has its rights and privileges, 
| We know Charles Lamb’s pathetic lines :— 


| 





“ T have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


* Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling, 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces, 


** How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me: all are departed, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.”’ 


to spend an evening with the old maiden | 


aunt who brought him up, and was to him 
in place of a mother. 

And let husband or wife always remember 
that they can expect fidelity and tenderness 
and consideration from each other only as 
they find those qualities already exercised in 
pre-existing relations. The young man who 
has been accustomed to use a tone of cavalier 
insolence towards his mother and sisters will 
use the same towards his wife as soon as the 
honeymooning is over. Those hearts that 
never yearn back to the ties of the past, will 
let drop those of the present as easily when 
the days of the future come. 

A great deal of consideration is due from 
a young married couple to old ties. They 
should remember that just as their own bliss 
is at its new, acute, uneasy stage, so also is 
the blank and the sense of parting they have 
left behind them. In the course of those 
first few weeks wounds may be inflicted 
which it may take years to heal. The young 
couple have been on their honeymoon, away 
perhaps two or three months, rapt in each 
other’s society—to own the truth, they have 
even had a few “tiffs,” and have been glad 
to vary the monotony by an acquaintance 
’ with a pleasant stranger on a steamer or in 

an hotel. And yet on the evening of their 
return the young wife feels a because 
her husband wants to run away for an hour 
or. two of téte-d-téte talk with his widowed 
mother, who has had to pass solitary through 
many family troubles during their absence. 
If the mother discovers that, is it much 


Let the new love accept at once that while 
| it occupies all the heart of the beloved, there 
|are some chambers of memory into which 
|it cannot enter. Let it understand that 


even among those old ties of its beloved 


which open most gladly to welcome it—not 
only for the sake of the beloved but for its 
own dear sake too—it must not be too busy 
an intruder. Its own sanctities are inviolate; 
let it spare some of the shrines in the outer 
sanctuary. Let the husband sometimes leave 
his wife at her father’s door, and fetch her 
| afterwards—her sisters may have reminis- 
cences and confidences not for his ears, 
deep-rooted in the past, facts perhaps whose 
bare forms he may know well enough, but 
whose warm feelings can never be made plain 
to him. Let the wife make it easy and 
cheery for her husband sometimes to go 
alone to sit with his mother or his aunt, 
and give them that exquisite treat of ad- 
vancing years and many experiences—the 
turning over the pages of the past with one 
who does not need a formal explanation of 
their pictures! The old ladies love at times 
to tell her about their dead husbands and 
the lost babies whom nobody else remembers 
—they may even feel that she has more 
sympathy and comprehension of their hearts 
than her husband has—but nevertheless it is 
he who stood beside them at his father’s 
deathbed, it is he who remembers all that 
father was without their telling him. The 
old ladies may have their own delicacies and 
reticences ; they may rarely make her feel 
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“out of it” by allusions in her presence to 
any past incidents in which she had no share. 
If so, she is the more bound to study how to 
return their consideration in their own kind. 
Let her think of all that is blessed in her 


own present life, and strive to realise what | 
her feelings will be when these dear joys | 


shall be folded away in secret places where 
but few living hands can find them. Her 
own day of loneliness—of which she dare 
not think now, it seems so unendurable— 
may have to be endured, long years hence, 
when those who are lonely now shall be gone 
where loneliness is not. Let her show the 
consideration to-day which she would hope 
for then. 


It is well, too, for married pairs to try to | 
keep in view that some old ties of each must | 


have a value and a charm into which the 


other can only enter by sympathy. It is | 


cruel for the husband to expect his wife to 


forfeit a rollicking welcome to her big school- | 
boy brother that she may do ceremonious | 
honours to some great professional acquaint- 
| them; and very fortunate will it be, if it 
to understand that her husband’s good old | 
nurse is of much more interest and import- | 


ance of his own. It is silly for the wife not 


ance in his eyes than her fashionable second 
cousin can ever be. 
neither would be worthy of the other’s faith 
and affection ! 

Again, of the new relationships which 


must be entered into by every married pair, | 


too much is often expected. We cannot 
have ideals too high, but we cannot be too 
patient in our own endeavours to realise 
them. At every little failure all is not lost. 
There will be little tiffs and misunderstand- 
ings between mother and daugliter, or be- 


tween brothers, which yet are in no danger | 
of shaking their established bonds of good 
. feeling and cordiality. Why cannot a little 


tiff with a mother-in-law or a brother-in-law 
also pass over without leaving a residuum of 
bitterness which, though it may sink out of 
sight for awhile, will yet rise again to the 
surface next time the waters of life are 
troubled ? Can it be expected that people of 
various blood and culture, brought together 
by a crisis of circumstances, will at once 


. reach a harmony of life seldom attained by 
those who have grown together, like twin 


cherries on one stalk, with scarcely an interest 
or an object apart? Is it not wiser to accept 
that there may be little misgivings, little 


doubts, little frictions—things to be under- 


gone that they may be overcome? Cannot 
each side—the old love and the new—try to 
Tealise that 





If this were not so, | 





“ Alas, we are often unkind, 
We who live for our love alone: 
We think of ourselves and are cold and blind 
To the anxious heart and the troubled mind 
Half turned to stone.” 


And then resolve— 


“**Let her be cross for a while, 
I will only be sweeter for that; 
Let her frown if she will, I will meekly smile, 
And let her scold, I will walk a mile 
To be rated at.’” 


It is a homely proverb that “ Poor stuffs 
rend at the joinings,” and I think that a 
little experience and observation will con- 
vince us that where real affection has already 
existed, or where any true sympathy is pos- 
sible, the new relationships of life soon adjust 
themselves, even though perhaps not alto- 
gether to the music of the spheres, nor 
without a few volcanic eruptions of that 
kind which seem necessary at the beginning 
of new worlds! In all its manifestations, 
love, as we said in our earlier papers, may be 
trusted infinitely ! 

But there are some relationships and 
acquaintanceships with which love has very 
little to do, save to defend itself against 


comes out of the fray even a little flurried 
and breathless, yet without any dangerous 
wound or persistent sore! This is the region 
of the whispering tongues that poison truth. 
It is the sphere of those blood relationships 


| —which are not more than kin (often very 


remote kin !) but certainly “less than kind.” 

Oh, how insidiously these often work, deal- 
ing forth their venom simply in accordance 
with their malign nature, for it is possible that 
much of the evil they do is unintentional, 
even unconscious. But they do not “mean 
well”—that weak excuse which is so often 
pleaded for them. For nothing short of 
idiocy could imagine that it could have a 
cheering and encouraging eflect for a kins- 
woman to warn a bride that she “would 
have to look well to her ways, for she would 
not find her mother-in-law an easy person to 
please,” thereby putting the poor little wife 
into a fuss of propitiation which irritated the 
mother-in-law, by making her feel that she 
was regarded as a despot. Nor was it a 
beneficent nature which could lead another 
to try to take advantage of the uncertainty 
and unguardedness of a new position by 
plying a cousin’s bridegroom with questions 
which she hoped might open up an imagined 
skeleton cupboard in the household where 
he had lived from boyhood, thereby risking 
rousing his old friend’s resentment against 
the poor bride herself, as the innocent cause 
whereby sacred secrets might be betrayed to 


} mere strangers. 
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Again we have known “a connection by 
marriage” pay a Jong visit in the house of a 
newly-wedded pair, who for the time sus- 
pended their own quiet, simple domesticity, 
that they might give their guest the plea- 
sures and show her the kind of honour which 
she was best able to appreciate. And she 
rewarded their hospitality by hinting to her 
. kinsman, the master of the house, that a 
certain elderly friend of his wife came a 
great deal too often into his domestic circle, 
and might probably end in interfering with 
his freedom and independence ! 


It is impossible to give any advice in detail | 


as to how such evil seeds of suspicion and 
discord are to be kept from springing up 
into evil fruit. The arresting process must 


differ in each case with the seed, the season, | 


the sowing, and the soil. It is not invariably 
wisest to try to check them in silence and 
oblivion, for we know that all things grow 
best in secrecy and darkness. Sometimes we 
can best save ourselves from being irritated 
and warped by frankly owning that we feel 
ourselves likely to become so, and perhaps 
not wholly without cause. True love runs 
little risk from a noble candour. 
deep truth in Blake’s lines :— 
“ T was angry with my friend : 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end: 

I was angry with my foe : 

I told it not, my wrath did grow.” 

Candour sometimes causes revelations 
which disarm a mischief-maker entirely by 
detecting him (it is generally her!) in sowing 
seeds of discord with perfect impartiality on 
both sides. Oh, when “dear friends ” darkly 


whisper to a young wife that she has their | 


sympathy under that oppression from her 
husband's mother or aunts which they can 
understand she is bearing with such smiling 
patience, it iswell if the young wife can realise 
that the same people go to those older ladies 
with condolence in their tones and say, “ Well, 


well, there is no accounting for tastes, yet | 
they should have thought that X. after his | 


training——but there, it’s no good talking ; 
things must be accepted as they,are.” 

There is a certain class of literature which 
delights to pour contempt and antagonism 
upon relationships by marriage, which yet 
must exist, or else marriage itself could not be. 
It is very hard to understand why a man 
should be supposed, as a matter of course, 
to regard his mother-in-law with dread or 
dislike, not to say with fear and hatred. She 
has borne his wife; she has reared her ; 
there is likely to be a strong resemblance 
between them; and yet, by the school of 
authors to whom we have alluded, the wife 
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is presumed to be a spotless angel, while her 
mother is depicted as a grasping harridan! 
Does the husband look torward to such a 
future for his wife? Does he forget that it 
| is to be hoped that she will, in her turn, be- 
| come somebody’s mother-in-law ? 
| ° It must be, indeed, an unhappy experience 
| of life which has not seen many flat contra- 
‘dictions to this fictitious picture. Let two 
notable instances be taken from history. It 
is something more than a tradition that 
Columbus derived his first inspiration for 
| his quest of the New World from the talk of 
his mother-in-law, whose own sailor husband 
had had dreams in that direction. And it i 
well known that almost the only person who 
kept some faith in the wretched genius 
Edgar A. Poe, and steadfastly persevered in 
kindliness towards him, was the mother of 
his wife. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the Bible, that 
wonderful book which so constantly contra- 
dicts conventional misconceptions of life, 
‘gives us the type of loving fidelity in the 
daughter-in-law Ruth, and of unselfish con- 
sideration, according to her lights, in the 
mother-in-law Naomi. 

These papers are directed mainly to the 
consideration of the difficulties besetting mar- 
ried life itself, but it is almost impossible to 
pass from the present point without say- 
ing a few words on the bounden duty of ex- 
tending genial welcome to those newly 
brought into family circles. To resent 
“changes” of this sort, or to carp and cavil 
at details of position, appearance, age, or 
temperament, is but flat rebellion against the 
decrees of God and Nature. “It is a tradi- 
tion in our family to be pleased with the 
| brides who are pleased to come to us,” said 
_a fine old lady. Alas! there are families where 

the opposite tradition prevails—families into 

which, as the saying goes, “It is ill to 
marry ;” who receive every new member 
with animosity and scorn :— 


“No: their wedding I will not go near; 
I never will darken her door, 
Nor break bread of hers nor partake of her cheer, 
Far rather I’d follow my boy on his bier 
To his rest evermore!” 
Such a spirit should not be allowed to goad 
| those who are made to suffer from it into 
| surrendering a looked-for tie which they 
solemnly believe will tend to their happiness 
and welfare. Rather they must accept their 
bliss with a shadow on it—with a minus 
where there ought to have been a plus— 
| and preserve their peace by a dignified with- 
drawal from the circle where they give no 
| pleasure and receive plenty of pain. 
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Unelosing softly the deep things of man, 
Which crowns to all at length God's faultle 


And summer all her busy work has done. 
The pregnant blossom of that 1 


He knows who lives until the year reposes 


So sorrow is to joy, a stage maternal, 

















THE DOG WHO KNEW WHEN IT WAS SUNDAY. 


By tue REV. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


MAS wonderful stories are afloat about | Of that acquaintance I must note two things: 
Dogs; so many and so wonderful | first, that he learned to know many scores of 
that one is sometimes tempted to fancy that | them individually ; and secondly, that on 


they cannot be true. Of one dog we have 
all heard, who loved the old shepherd, his 
master, so well and truly that nothing, for 
many a long wintry day and darksome night, 
could be found to induce him to leave the 
lonely grave on the hillside. There he lay 
without food, or drink, or shelter, until kindly 
death came at last and released him from all 
his trouble, and some kindly hands buried 
him in the same grave with the old friend 
and companion he had known and loved so 
well. Of another, “the soldiers’ pet,” who 
would insist on marching with the band 
at the head of the regiment, even with the 
din and fury of battle close at hand. Most 
of us have heard of the firemen’s dog, who at 
the first sound of an alarm, or the cry of fire, 
started off with the engine, mingled with the 
crowd, and never left the scene until the 
brave fellows had done their work, and were 
galloping swiftly back to the station to be 
ready for the next call for help. Scores of 
stories of this kind might be easily recounted, 
and would make pleasant reading if there were 
time and space for them on this page. My 
business, however, now is not to tell you 
stories of clever or wonderful dogs, which 
thousands of the little people, and the big 
people too, who read THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
may have heard or read for themselves, but 
to say a few words about a little Dandie 
Dinmont terrier of whom you have never 
heard, who is well known to me, and seems 
to kmow and love his master with all his 
heart. And that is saying a good deal for 
love whether human or canine. He is now 
eight years old, and I have known him ever 
since he wasa puppy. He was born in a 
dingy little back-yard behind a druggist’s 
shop, in one of the most. crowded streets of 
London ; his time having been, while he 
remained there, mostly spent inside an old 
empty barrel, where his mother brought up 
a large family, and found it a hard matter to 
live om scanty rations, though they might 
have physic for nothing. For the next six 
or seven years he lived at the great Blind 
School, Southwark, roaming about the large 
garden, and spending his days very happily, 
busy enough in chasing away the swarm of 
stray cats which haunted it, and slowly making 
acquaintance with the blind people of all ages. 





Concert and other public days he always 
carefully distinguished between the blind and 
their sighted visitors, and treated them in 
a totally different manner. It was at this 
school that he picked up his great fondness 
for music, always attending the concerts 
whenever he had the chance ; and, like a sage 
critic, content to listen with silent attention 
to the whole performance.* 

During this period he rapidly grew in 
sense and intelligence, and in some myste- 
rious way, beyond my power of comprehen- 
sion, contrived to gain a knowledge of all 
the great thoroughfares of the mighty city. 
More than once I lost him in the heart of 
East London, and gave him up as gone for 
ever—after long and weary search. But on 
all occasions, on reaching home, I found 
that he had got there safely, though covered 
with mud, long, long before his master, whom 
he welcomed with a sort of frantic delight. 

Any one who has kept and cared for a 
dog of his own, and made him a friend and 
companion as God intended that he should 
be, will know full well what I mean when I 
tell of these things, and of the deep affection 
which he showed for us all, and of the hun- 
dred ways in which he showed it. He would 
always sleep outside a certain bedroom door ; 
he always knew when I was going out fora 
walk, when I was busy, when I was sick 
(making his way into my bedroom in spite 
of all obstacles); when I was joyful and when 
I was sad; inclined to talk to him, or to be 
silent ; and to every one of these different 
phases he fitted his behaviour. His one aim 
and end was to make himself agreeable, and 
in doing so he utterly forgot or ignored his 
own troubles, his own hunger or thirst, wear- 
ness or want. If there were a dozen cats in 
the garden—and there often were—while he 
pursued them with unabated vigour at any 
moment, day or night, he never made the 
mistake of noticing our own household puss 
among her crowd of idle acquaintances. He 
knew all the tradespeople who called, and 
watched them serenely from the grassplot ; 
but no one single tramp, male or female, 
young or old, ever got far inside the great 

* This taste he carried away with him into the quiet of 4 


country vi , where he insists on being in the drawing- 
room whenever music is going on. 
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gates without being warned off as a tres- 
passer, by a short, angry bark that boded 
mischief. 

And, of all these, and a score of other such 
doggish works and ways, many so-called wise 
people there are who say, “O yes, he does 
this, that, and the other by INSTINCT,” i. 
that secret influence and natural faculty 
which belongs to his race, and which he 
inherits from a long generation of fore- 
fathers ; and which, like everything else now- 
adays, has grown to what it is by a process 
of evolution. Not by any direct gift of intel- 
ligence placed in him by the hand of a living 
Creator, as we Christians believe, but by 
some chance sort of faculty which, in the 
lapse of ages, has, so to speak, created itself 
and slowly ripened into keener and keener 
wit ; from the first atom of living matter (no 
better than a sponge) down to the swift, 
bright intelligence of poor old, loving, trust- 
ing and trustworthy Rough! 

Now, some few things there are which 
may fairly be put down to instinct, race, 
and descent, of which all dogs show more or 
less trace. They cock their ears, raise or 


droop the tail, snatch at a bone, or scratch a | 


hole in the ground, whine, bark, and howl, 


run, jump, or roll—all pretty much in the | 


same fashion. Rough, as you may see, if 
you watch him at bed-time, turns round and 
round three or four times before he lies down 
to sleep, because his forefathers long, long 
ago thus made their bed among the long 
wild grass of the prairie. He is crazily fond 
of fish, because in the Isle of Skye, where 
his grandfathers and great-grandfathers lived, 
they got little else for food; and cares no- 
thing for the bones of a grouse or other game, 
because it was treason to eat them in his 
old home. These and a score of other such 
habits come to him by nature. 

But who taught him to be polite to little 
children, to growl if they were interfered 
with in the house; nay, to bite the strange 
hand that struck them? Who taught him to 
slink under a chair, with his tail between his 
legs, when an old lady, a total stranger, who 
hated dogs, came into the room in search of 
afriendly gossip ? or, to welcome the window- 
cleaner, the next day Spry a total stranger), 
who was specially fond of dogs, with exube- 
rant delight? Who or what taught him, 
months after this first and only meeting, to 
find out this very man in the midst of a 
crowded London street and insist on licking 
his hand? Instinct, in such cases, could have 
been of no possible help. 


| between instinct and reason, where we find a 
dog doing things to which we can find no 
key but the possession of a higher power that 
none but an Almighty Creator could have 
planted in him; and of which we will cite 
| two examples, before coming to that special 

one which gives its name to this little paper. 

Brodrip, the famous naturalist, says— 


‘We were once walking down a hilly field by a 
| path which ended at a stile, opening upon a road 
| that ran east and west, and cut at right angles by 
another road running north and south. Presently 
a dog passed with his nose close to the ground, 
keeping the downward path till he got to the stile, 
through which he squeezed himself, and with his 
nose still down he first hunted busily along the 
eastern branch, and then along the western. He 
| then retraced his steps, and when he came opposite 
to the northern road he lifted up his head, looked 
about him for a moment, and then set off along that 
road as hard as he could go without putting his 
nose to the ground, as if thinking to himself—‘ he 
is not gone that way, nor that way—therefore he 
must have gone this way; and after him I go.’ 
This surely was a clear case of reasoning, like a 
human being.”’ 

Take another case, that of a dog at a lonely 
| farm-house among the hills. One Saturday 
| afternoon his master took him to a neigh- 
bouring town where there was a meat-market, 
and where among the stalls “Jack” picked 
up a stray bone, made a good supper, and 
| then trotted home behind the cart as usual. 

That day week, and on every succeeding 

Saturday, when he could get away unseen, 

he disappeared from the farm, went as hard 
as his legs would carry him into the market 
| town, foraged about among the stalls, and 
| always managed to reach home before dark. 

He never set out on any day but Satur- 
day, the only market day, and then rarely 
missed going; so that at last the butchers 
began to know him, and to wonder where 
his master could be. 

This, again, was a clear case of reasoning, 
though how Jack gained his knowledge of 
arithmetic, and learned to count the days of 
the week, I am utterly at a loss to explain. 
But count he did, and made a good use of 
his counting. And this brings me to the 
story of my own dog, “ Rough,” who after 
his six years of London life, suddenly found 
himself transported sixty miles away to a 
lonely vicarage among the woods. It was a 
total change to him, as to all of us. But he 
made himself at home at once; soon learned 
to find his way in all directions by road, lane, 
and field ; and rejoiced to race after a stray 














We come then to the narrow border-land agreed with him. He grew thinner, .and, 


rabbit, as he had once done after grimalkin. 
As a matter of fact, there was not a cat 
within half a mile of us. His country life 
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after a good swim or two in the pond, got 
rid of all his old London smut, and wore a 
shirt-front and stockings of snowy white. 

But what amazed us most was his be- 
haviour on Sunday. On any other day of 
the week—let the hour or the weather be 
what it might—if any two of us set out for 
a walk, his greatest joy was to go with us. 
Nothing but the sternest command could 
stop or stay his rush of delight down to the 
garden gate. But on the one day of happy 
rest, his whole mood was changed. He saw 
us getting ready to go, pass out under the 
porch as usual, and down the gravel path by 
the tom-tit’s letter-box ; but all this he saw 
unmoved. There he sat on the lawn, in front 
of the house, watching us go, with a steady 
gaze, but not one inch would he stir from 
his place, even if called. 

There is an old Scotch proverb which says, 

“ He’s a good dog that goes to church,” 


but which can by no means be applied to 
“ Rough,” who no doubt has never heard of 
it. He can, of course, have no possible no- 
tion of what is meant by Sunday, the holy 
and happy day for us all, 
* Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky,” 

but there can be no possible doubt that by 
some means or other, best known to himself 
—a mystery to us—he has learned that the 
day is not as other days to him. We go for 
a walk in which he cannot join us ; it is his 
duty to mount guard at home, and he is con- 





tent to do it. No chiming of Sunday bells 
can give him a hint, for our little church 
among the woods is too far away for any 
sound of its solitary bell to reach us. Nor 
can the fact of our carrying books with us at 
all guide him ; for I never go out without a 
book of some kind or other in my hand. 

More than this, no sooner are our two 
services over, and we set out for an evening 
stroll, than he knows full well that his special 
duty is over ; and he scours about the garden, 
and barks for joy to find himself once more 
free to join those whom he loves, in the 
evening sunshine. Who, then, gave to him 
this strange and happy gift of intelligence? 
He, only He, who ordained “ The Day,” and 
has taught us, His wiser and greater crea- 
tures, to know and understand the peace and 
blessing which Sunday brings to all who 
keep it with a loving heart. He, only He, 
who teaches the bee to fashion her dainty 
cell of wax, as she fashioned it thousands of 
years ago in the Garden of Paradise ; the 
bird to build her nest and feed her young; 
the ant to store up food for the dark days 
of winter, and the golden butterfly to sport 
in the sunshine. He, only He, who paints 
with silver beauty the lily of the field, and 
crowns with its own special grace the tiny 
moss in the wall; the same living loving 
hand that decks with crimson glory the 
dying leaves of autumn, and even, in these 
days of wintry storm, doth set his bow in 
the clouds as a sign of hope, resurrection, 
and coming life. 


OUR MARY’S WEDDING. 


“Hh they come! here they come!” 

These words were uttered by a group 
of villagers, mostly women and girls, who 
were assembled at the corner of one of the 
picturesque lanes in Cornwall. A row of 
nine or ten white cottages, with their pretty 
trim gardens stretching in front of them, 
were situated parallel with the high road 
where the little group had taken up their 
stand. Sheltered from the keen east wind 
which was anything but pleasant, though it 
was a beautiful, bright, cold morning to- 
wards the end of March, they were waiting 
to see a village wedding pass on its way to 
the church. 

Mary Hewett, the bride, was one of 
themselves, and a credit to the village. She 
had been a valued servant at the Hall for 
nineteen years ; first as nurse, and after her 





young charges ceased to want a nurse she 
had remained as a generally useful on-looker 
and housekeeper in the family, and was so 
well thought of by her master and mistress, 
and their friends generally, that nearly every 
lady in the village had made her some little 
appropriate present to mark the regard in 
which she was held. Even the children in 
her Sunday-school class, which she regularly 
held every Sunday afternoon, had added 
their pence voluntarily to buy “Teacher 
Mary ” a parting gift. 

“Here they come, sure enough! Oh, my! 
Look! The drivers has white gloves on 
and button-holes ! just like gentlemen.” At 
this moment one of three carriages passed, 
in which were the two sisters of the bride— 
two nice-looking young women, prettily 
dressed—and the bridegroom-elect, a fine, 
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outh of sixteen as his best man. “Oh! 
that’s Mr. Holdfast, of Holly Farm, and 
Master Herbert, the Squire’s youngest son ; 
and Pheebe and Jessie, don’t they just look 
nice and happy! and what beautiful nosegays 
they have!” “Ah! it’s a fine thing to be 
married like that!” These and similar 
phrases were indulged in by several of the 
girls as the second carriage passed along. 
“There’s the young ladies—her young ladies, 
as she always calls them. Did you see Mrs. 
Wybrow as was married last fall ? and Miss 
Daisy, and Miss Ellen, and their cousin, Miss 
Graham, who is staying with them at the 
Hall? Where did they get all those beauti- 
ful flowers that they are scattering from the 
carriage windows? Stop! here comes Mary 
in the carriage with the old Squire. Let's 
give her a good cheer as she passes for old 
acquaintance’ sake.” 

“ Ay, and one for the Squire too, mates,” 
said a man in fisherman’s garb, who, with his 
boy, had joined the group ; “and a regular 
hearty one let it be, for he’s the right sort 
of a gentleman.” 

It was generally known that he was to 
stand by his old servant in place of her own 


father and mother; both of them had died | 


since she went into his service nineteen years 

0. 
“Ah, yes!” said a miserable-looking woman, 
who had just come out of one of the cottages. 


hale-looking man about forty, and a slim | 





Poor soul, she looked the most slovenly and | 


wretched of the party; both her eyes were 


blackened, and her arms yet reeking from | 


the wash-tub. 
my ee And the last carriage passed. 

“Your age!” said one of the boys. “Come, 
I like that. Why you looks old enough to 
be her mother, you do.” 

“'That’s because she’s had a better billet 
all this time than mine has been. She’s not 
three months younger than me, and if I had 
not been a fule (fool) I might have had her 
place, and perhaps been as well off as she 
18,” 


“Tell us about it, Susan Gray,” said one of 
the girls. “We may as well wait to see 
them come back, they can’t be long now.” 

The woman thus appealed to supported 
herself against a gate-post and began. 

“You mind that her father and mother 
lived beside mine when we were both young, 
and both our mothers took in laundry-work 
for the gentlefolks. One day Madame Morris, 
the Vicar’s sister, came to mother, and as she 
saw me helping mother ironing the fine 


things, she says, ‘Do you think Susan could | 


“ Ah, yes! she is near upon | 














take a place as under housemaid where she 
would have to get up a few neckerchiefs and 
shirts? My brother, Admiral Oldford, is 
wanting such an one, and he asked me to 
look out for him.’ 

***Qh, ma’am !’ says mother, quite pleased, 
‘I am sure she could; and if you would be 
so kind as to say a good word for Susan by 
way of recommending, I know she would 
be grateful and try to do her best. I know 
she could, for she is a great help to me.’ 

“Well, we waited a fortnight and then 
Madame called again and said, ‘My brother 
has consented to try Susan, and she will 
be expected there next week. She is to 
have ten pounds a year, and my brother is 
sure to raise her wages when she deserves 
more.’ Oh! how pleased we all were. Mother 
set to work to get me ready, and when the 
day came I was put into Saunders’s waggon, 
with my nice little box of clothes all as neat 
and nice as could be. The coachman met 
the waggon in London and took me straight 
to Admiral Oldford’s house in Bedford 
Square. I never was in such a grand house 
in my life, and everything in it surprised me 
so that I hardly knew how to describe it to 
mother when I wrote home. Admiral Old- 
ford was an old bachelor; he kept a coach 
and horses and six servants—the coachman, 
footman, his own man, Mr. Newton, who 
went with him everywhere; and besides 
these, there was the cook (and housekeeper), 
an upper housemaid, and me. The Admiral 
went out a great deal, indeed, he seldom 
dined at home, and at first I used to wonder 
how work could be found for so many ser- 
vants. I had been told that one of my 
duties would be to ‘ get up’ his neck-cloths 
and shirts, with small plaited frills as were 
then worn, aud I had always been thought 
a good hand at it. All the rest of the laun- 
dry-work was sent out to be done. I was so 
happy and thought myself so fortunate that 
I made up my mind to do my utmost to 
please. But a tempter came in the form of 
the cook, and I was ‘fule’ enough to be 
swayed by her. 

“< What nonsense it is,’ she said, ‘for 
master to have his fine things done at home 
when he can well afford to have them done 
out with the rest of the things! don’t you 
do them.’ 

“¢Qh,’ said I, ‘I was mostly hired for 
this. Madame said she chose me for this 
work.’ 

“<Stuff!” says she; ‘you put a smudge 
on the frills now and then and the Ad- 
miral will soon give up bothering us with 
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having them done at home, and we shall 
then have more time for ourselves, you 
know.” So I took her advice, worse luck 
for me. And, as might be expected, fault 
was found, and Mr. Newton brought the 
things to meand pointed out the smudges, 
and said I was to go to the master. The 
dear, kind old gentleman was so gentle in 
what he said, that I felt sorry for what I had 
done, and said that I would try and do them 
better next time. But next time I did them 
worse; ay, and the next time after that 
worse and worse. Mr. Newton .brought 
them down to me all crumpled up, and said 
it is of no use your trying to do these things, 
and master says they are to be put out to be 
done with the others in future. Iremember 
well the sly look of triumph the cook gave 
me, as much as to say, ‘There, I told you 
so!’ and I was no more bothered with get- 
ting up the master’s things. But I soon 
found that I had not gained much, for cook 
expected me to sit up half the night very 
often goffering and small plaiting her own 
finery. Well, this went on for nearly three 
months when one day Madame came to see 
the Admiral and I was sent for. 

“<Susan,’ said she, ‘Iam verysorry that my 
penton is not pleased with you, and you must 
eave.’ 








“ ‘Oh, ma’am,’ I cried,‘I will endeavour 
to do better, I will indeed. Do please try me 
once more !’ 

“*No, my good girl,’ said he, ‘you 
have tried over and over again and failed,’ 
So I had to go. Mary Hewett, who has just 
gone by, came into my place and stayed 
there until the good old Admiral died, eight- 
een months after. He left each of his ser- 
vants twenty-five pounds and six months’ 
wages; and just at this time the Squire 
wanted a nurse for the young squire who is 
now abroad, and Mary got the place, and 
has been there ever since. Oh, if I had only 
minded the advice my dear father gave me 
when I left him! ‘Susan,’ said he, ‘remem- 
ber this text, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.”’ I might now 
be as respected and well-off as she is, instead 
of what I am. Not that my poor Jim is bad- 
hearted either when he is sober, but he is 
furious when the drink’s in,” said she, wiping 
her poor bruised eyes with herapron. “ Well, 
now I must go ; standing here gossiping will 
not do my washing for me !” 

“Oh, here they are coming !” shouted the 
youngsters. “Hurrah! hurrah! for Joseph 
and Mary Holdfast ;” and a shower of rustic 
old shoes greeted the cortege as it drove past 
to the Hall. 

E. F. SMART. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 
Lesson: Matthew vi. 5—15. 
CHILDREN PRAYING. 


fa disciples of the Lord had many things 

to learn. Among these they had to 
learn to pray. One day one of them said to 
Jesus, “Lord, teach us to pray.” And He 
taught them, “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
You also, like the disciples, are learners, and, 
like them, you have to learn to pray. I 
shall be very thankful if I can help you in 
this by a short lesson on prayer. 

The first thing to understand is, that it 
is to God we pray. Although we cannot 
see Him, He is beside us and hears our 
prayer. It is only He who can give us what 
we ask. He is more willing to give than we 
are to ask. He is our Father, and our prayers 
are a joy to Him. 





It is the heart that prays. That is the 
next thing to understand. We can pray 
without words. By the lifting up of the 
hands, by the stretching out of the arms, we 
can pray. We can pray by looks. But in all 
these ways the prayer must come first from 
the heart. A prayer that does not come 
from the heart is not prayer at all. 

In one of our hymns it is said, “ Prayer is 
the burden of a sigh, The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, When none 
but God is near.” It is all that, just because 
it rises from the heart. Often we cannot 
find right words for prayer. But God is s0 
good to us, that if in our heart we wish for 
a good thing, He accepts our wish as 4 
prayer. 

About a hundred and seventy years ago 
there lived at Dresden, in Germany, in 4 
lordly mansion, a little boy about seven years 
of age. He wasanobleman’s son. He was 
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very pious. He loved the Lord Jesus greatly. 
He thought of Him as a friend. He would 
shut himself up in his room and have long 
talks with Him. And he liked to pray to 
Him. And the manner in which he prayed 
was this: He took little slips of paper, and 
on those wrote his prayers. They were very 
short. ‘ Make me thy child, dear Jesus,” he 
would write. Then he opened the window 
and threw them out, and as the slips of paper 
fluttered in the wind he thought they were 
going up to Jesus. 

But although that was a very simple 
way of prayer—a very little child’s way—it | 
was real prayer. It came from the heart, 
and it went to the heart of Jesus. He heard | 
these prayers that came fluttering through | 
the air, and He answered them; He made 
the good boy a good man. He grew to be a | 
great preacher of Christ’s gospel. He be- 
came the founder of a new Church—the 
Church of the Moravian Brethren—and he | 
was the means, through this Church, of | 
sending missionaries to the heathen all over | 
the world. His name, when he became a 
man, was Count Zinzendorf. 

Another thing to understand when we pray 
is, that we ought to be very earnest; we | 
ought really to wish what we pray for, and 
we ought to wish it with all our heart. Once 
upon a time, many long years ago, a king of 
Israel was in great trouble. Enemies were 
coming into his kingdom, and he was afraid. | 
He went to the prophet Elisha to ask advice, | 
to learn what he ought to do. This was a 
way of praying which people had in the days 
of the prophets. They went to the prophet, 
but it was to ask something from God. The 
prophet was sick and in bed, and near to 
die; but he listened to the story of the king’s 
trouble. Then he said, “Take your bow 
and arrows and open the window and shoot.” 
The prophet was trying the man, of what 
kind of spirit he was. The king opened the 
window and shot. And Elisha said, ‘“‘ That 
is the arrow of deliverance; thou shalt de- 
liver thy country from thine enemies.” Then | 
he said, trying him yet more, “Take all your 
arrows in a sheaf and smite the ground with | 
them.” The king took the sheaf of arrows | 
in his arms and smote the ground, once, | 
twice, thrice. And then he stopped. But 
the prophet was angry, and said, “ You should | 
not have stopped ; you should have gone on 
smiting, five, six times, and thou mightest | 
have smitten thine enemies utterly.” You see | 
the king was not earnest enough. His coming | 
to the prophet was, as I have said, a kind | 
of praying. Although asking advice from | 











Elisha, it was really God’s advice he was 
seeking. But he wanted earnestness, and he 
did not get one-half of what God was will- 
ing to give him. 

I think God is very pleased when children 
pray for others. 

It is not more than ten years since that 
there was living in the city of New York an 
English family, the father of which was an 
actor. A most worthy man he was, upright 
in all his ways, and a Christian who prayed 


| to God daily with his wife and children. But 


he had not prospered in his acting. Although 
he was never without engagements, he was 
only set to act in humble characters of the 
play and in short pieces. 

One night there happened to come into 
the theatre where he was playing the manager 
of a theatre ina distant city. He was looking 
about among the New York theatres for an 


|actor to take leading characters, and he 


was struck with the acting of the young 
Englishman. He sent for him; he had a 
long talk with him. Then he engaged him 


| to come to his theatre and play Othello. 


You may be sure the young actor was very 
anxious to do well. He left his wife and 
little boy at New York, and went down to 
the far-off city to do his best. 

That night, when his boy was going to 
bed and saying his prayers at his mother’s 
knee, he said, after all his every-day 
prayer had been spoken, ‘‘ And, dear Father, 
help papa this night to play Othello well.” 
And that night his papa did play Othello 
well. And he said afterwards, “I believe 
God heard the prayer my dear boy prayed 
for me.” And I believe it too. 

But no doubt children, and everybody 
else, have to pray first for themselves. We 
need to have good feelings and good wishes 
before we can pray for others. And it is 
only from God we can obtain these. When 
praying for ourselves we should think of 
ourselves as very humble people, very weak 
and small. In the parable of the two men who 
went up to the Temple to pray, the publican 


'said, “God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 


And God liked that. There is a psalm which 
helps us to know what a child should think 
when praying to God. In it God tells 
us first what He is: “I am the Lord thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt.” That tells how strong He is, and 
how well able to answer prayer. Then He 
says, “Open thy mouth wide and I will 
fill it.” This great God who brought the 
children of Israel out of Egypt speaks to the 
people who pray to Him as if they were 
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little birds. The little bird opens its mouth, 
and the parent bird fills it. And God does 
that. The little bird opening its mouth is a 
picture of a child praying, and the big bird 
putting food into the open mouth is a picture 
of God answering prayer. 

But now I will stop. I hope every child 
to whom I speak knows, and can repeat, 
and every evening does repeat, the beautiful 
prayer : 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to thee.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “God, make my life a little light.” 
Lesson : Luke xvi. 19—31. 


INWARD RICHES. 


In the month of March last year I was 
one forenoon walking along the road on 
which my house stands. And I saw, forward 
on the same footpath, a little message girl 
coming in my direction. We were the only 
people on the road at that moment, and I 
had a full view of her as she came near. She 
was about ten years old. She was poorly 
but not barely dressed. Her face had been 
washed, but not as well as it might have 
been ; and she was carrying a light basket 
with a number of parcels in it. 

I might have passed and taken no notice 
of her ; but when she was within a few steps 
of me, I saw her suddenly stopping at an 
open gate and heard her giving a loud cry of 
delight. She stood for a moment or two 
eagerly looking in, and there was a glow of 
pleasure on her face. When I came up to 
the gate I also looked in, and I was very 
nearly crying out like the little girl, for 
there, inside, all the way from the gate to 
the door of the house to which it led, was a 
deep border of crocuses, as yellow as gold, 
and a hundred times more beautiful. 

I am sure the little girl could not help 
erying out. I dare say she did not know 
that she had made any sound. The flowers 
were lovely. She had come upon the sight 
of them suddenly. Her eyes were filled with 
their beauty. She could not help feeling 
glad, and her heart gave out its joy in the 
little ery I heard. 

It was all over in a minute. She hurried 
onward with her message, and I went forward 
on my way. But as I went stepping on I 
began to think over what I had seen. I 
thought of the goodness of God in sending 
us beautiful flowers, like the crocus, every 
spring. I thought also of His fatherly 





kindness. in putting the love of flowers 
and the sense of their beauty into so many 
hearts. ; 

Then it came into my mind that this love 
of flowers was in Jesus when He was a child. 
And I began to fancy that perhaps it was 
some field of lilies He had seen in His child- 
hood, that he remembered when he said: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow.” I remembered that He also was poor 
when He was a child, as poor to look at, it 
may be, as the little message girl I had met. 
And that led me to the thoughts which 
I shall give you as this evening’s lesson. 

The message girl was poor in outward 
things ; but in inward things she was not 
poor. She had this love of flowers—this 
sense of their beauty. She had no money, 
no fine clothes, no expensive toys, as children 
who belong to rich people have. Perhaps 
she did not have a very full dinner that day. 
But she had this, which Jesus also had, she 
had joy in admiring the beautiful flowers 
which her Heavenly Father had made. Al- 
though she might never think of it in this 
way, it was a kind of worship. There was 
praise to God in her joy. It will go with 
her through life. It will be with her when 
she becomes an old woman. It was a portion 
of that riches our Saviour tells of when He 
speaks of being rich towards God. 

It is not money only that God gives to 
make people rich. He gives good thoughts, 
good desires, good feelings. He enriches His 
children with contentment, and humility, 
and innocence, and honesty, and the spirit 
of prayer and love. And when these, or any 
of these, come into a heart, it is a heart rich 
with riches of heaven. 

On the day when I met the little message 
girl I happened to be going to see a friend 
who had a boy at sea; and, indeed, I was 
going to ask whether any letter from him 
had come. And that very day a letter had 
come from him. It was full of stories about 
his sea life and his fellow sailors and his 
ship. As I read the close-written pages, I 
said to myself: “They are written by one 
whose heart is filled with love to the dear 
ones of home.” All these stories were sent 
to make them happy. But I came to one 
passage in which this love came out in every 
word. “It was Sunday afternoon,” he wrote, 
“and we were making our way down the 
coast of South America, but out of sight of 
land. I had an hour or two to myself. As 
I sat on the deck, looking out on the sea, in 
which I did not see a single sail, but only 
waves and here and there a fish leaping ous 
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of the water, I found myself thinking of 
you all at ‘29.’ I saw the parlour in which 
I have been so happy. 1 saw you, dear 
mother and father, and Jean and Tom and 
Andie, sitting in your usual places. I thought 
it was Sunday evening. The lamp was lit 
and father was reading the Bible. Then it 
seemed to me as if I saw you all kneeling 
down for evening prayer. And I really 
thought I heard my father saying, ‘And 
bless our dear boy at sea.’” 

Now what I want to say to you is, that 
that vision of his home and the love out of 
which it arose, were real riches to that boy— 
inward riches—riches which God gave him 
to cheer him in his loneliness and help him 
to keep good. 

When the Lord wants to make a man 
very rich He puts a great love into his 
heart. Three hundred years ago, in the 
kingdom of Portugal, there was a monk | 
living who was called Fra Bernando. He 
lived in a great house with other monks, and 
he was supposed to be holy and happy as 
his brother monks were ; but he was neither | 
holy nor happy. He was most unhappy: he | 
was as poor a man as then lived. In his 
soul was neither faith, nor love, nor wish to | 
pray, nor vision of God. He was a lonesome | 
and miserable man. 

While he was in this sad state—his soul 
empty of good things—there fell a great | 
pestilence on the city in which he lived. “ It 
is the plague,” the people said to each other, 
and many fled; but Fra Bernando was not 
one of these. His heart was touched: he 
saw the misery of the people. 


He went out | 
every day among the sick and the dying to 
give them help and comfort. He was like an 
angel of God in the homes of the people ; 
and he himself became happy. He was no 
longer lonesome: he found friends and 
brothers and sisters in every street. The old 
empty heart disappeared, and a heart with 
pity and love in it came into its place. | 

ut still he had no vision of God. 

One day, however, this good thing also 
began to enter his heart. He was visiting a | 
poor widow who had the plague. She was 
dying. ‘O dear Fra Bernando,” she said, 
“Tam willing to die, but who is to care for 
my boy and girl?” She turned her fast 
closing eyes upon him: she called on him 
with her last words to take care of her 
children. 

Fra Bernando took the children home 
With him. He made a bed for them in his | 
cell: he became nurse and father and mother | 
to them: he told them stories when his day’s | 





| seven years old at the time. 


work was done. When the plague left the 
city he took them walks into the country: 
he played with them: he taught them to 
read: he taught them to pray. Love to the 
two orphans sprang up in his heart. He 
loved them with a great love; and as he 
felt the working of this love in his heart, he 
began to know and believe the love that was 
working in the heart of God for himself. He 
became a holy and happy man; and faith 
and love and peace and joy, like so many 
angels, took up their abode in his heart. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson: 1 John iv. 1—8. 
OUR INHERITANCE. 


A hundred and fifty years ago, in the 
village of Churchill, in Oxfordshire, there 
was living a little boy. He was a scholar in 
a foundation school there. His mother was 
dead. His father was away, he knew not 
where. And he was left to the care of his 
old grandfather. The grandfather was very 
poor. He was curate in the parish church 
and lived in a miserable house. This house, 


| when the boy was not at school, was his 


home. He was glad to escape from it and 
wander by the river banks. 

In these walks the thoughts of the boy 
went back into former times. Poor though 
his old grandfather and he were now, he 
knew that they belonged to an old and 
famous family who once owned great lands 
and houses. The boy liked to ask the old 
people he knew about the old times. He 
liked to hear them tell of ancestors who were 
great, and lived in the great houses of the 
family. Especially he liked to say to him- 
self, “If my ancestors had kept the lands 
and houses in their possession, I should have 
been heir to-day.” One day—a bright sum- 
mer day it was—he was sitting on the river 
bank, and the thought came into his mind, 


that he might one day become rich and buy 


He was only 
But he said to 


back the old inheritance. 


himself, “I will try for that.” 

That thought never left him. When he 
became a young man he was sent out to 
India. There he rose from one good posi- 
tion to another, till at last he became 
Governor-General of the Province and a 
wealthy man. Then he came back to 
England, and by-and-by the dream of his boy- 
hood was fulfilled : he bought back the old in- 
heritance. 
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That is the story of Warren Hastings. 
It was a great dream to dream. It wasa 
great end to reach. But it is not every boy 
whose ancestors had great lands and houses, 
and of the few who have, it is only one now 
and again who has the chances of being rich 
which young Hastings had. That is true. 
But the story is worth knowing and think- 
ing about for all that. To know of an in- 
heritance is a great thing in a boy’s life. To 
be an heir to an inheritance is a great thing. 
It stirs the blood to think that parks and 
mansions and hills and dales shall one day 
belong to our very selves. 

But now I wish to show you that every 
boy and girl among you is an heir, and heir 
to an inheritance greater than Warren 
Hastings bought back. It was but a little 
bit of England he bought back. But you 
are the heirs of all England, of all Scotland 
too. This country was made for you, and 
for hundreds and hundreds of years it has 
been growing great for you. It was ready 
for you when you were born. It is yours 
now, your country, your home. The har- 
bours along its shores from which famous 
mariners went forth to discover new coun- 
tries belong to you. The hills and dales, 
the woods and streams, they are yours. 
The great cities, the railways, the magnifi- 
cent bridges, the cathedrals, they were all 
built for you. What is better still, the 
heroic men and women who lived in England 
long ago and whose names are in our history 
books now, belong to you. They are your 
ancestors, Was there ever a boy in Scot- 
land who did not claim Sir William Wallace 
and King Robert the Bruce as his own? 
To the boys of England belong Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Blake, and Cromwell. To 
whom do the great books written by our 
dead countrymen belong? To you. You 
are the heirs of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the “ Tragedy of Lear,” “ Paradise Lost,” the 
“Excursion,” the “Heart of Midlothian,” 
and the “Balaclava” song. I often think of 
the troubled times that used to be, when 
holy men and women, who then lived in our 
country, had to contend for liberty to wor- 
ship God. I think of those among them 
who had to die for their religion in those 
evil times. And my heart leaps up as their 
brave deeds and heroic sufferings come back 
into my memory. And I am glad with a 
great gladness when I remember that those 
holy men and women belong now to you 
and me. They were our ancestors. Their 
lives are part of the glory of our country’s 
history. You are their heirs. 











It is a great inheritance that God hag 
given us in our country. The schools, the 
universities, the churches, the workshops of 
England, they belong to you. The roads 
and the bridges, the woods and the streams, 
they are yours. Out of the hills are dug 
iron and coal. Every autumn the fields are 
covered with corn, and the hillsides with 
flocks. In this great inheritance there is 
bread for the hungry, truth for the ignorant, 
freedom for all. It is the land of liberty 
and righteousness. Her Sundays are days 
of heaven upon earth. And the music of 
her church bells goes with her children to 
the very end of the earth. 

But great though our country is, as an 
inheritance, there is a greater still, of which 
you are heirs. 

A friend of mine was born and brought 
up in a cottage on one of whose stones were 
carved the words, “ Providence is my inherit- 
ance.” And Providence is a great inherit- 
ance. It is the portion of the widow and 
the fatherless. A poor minister in a Scottish 
village was dying—about fifty years ago—in 
the very village where my friend’s cottage 
with the carved stone was. His wife and 
children were standing about his bed. “Fare- 
well,” he said; “I have nothing to leave to 
you of this world’s goods, neither gold nor 
silver. But you have an inheritance which 
will not fail you. Providence is your in- 
heritance.” Providence did not fail that 
family. Every boy and girl turned out well, 
and even came into abundant possession of 
the gold and silver of which their father in 
his lifetime was so scant. 

Providence is just another name for God. 
It is God making all things work together 
for good to us. It is God Himself. He is 
our best, richest, most enduring inheritance, 
About sixty years ago a boy was lying very 
ill, and to appearance near to die. At that 
time there was living a great preacher called 
Edward Irving. And Mr. Irving was brought 
to visit the boy. He went forward to his 
bedside, looked at him tenderly, laid his 
hand on the boy’s brow, and said to him, 
“My boy, God loves you.” That was all he 
said. Then he left. But the words took 
hold of the boy. He kept repeating them. 
“Me?” he said. “Does God love me—me, 
a little boy, sick and weary, does God love 
me?” It was a great wonder; it filled his 
heart. It was with him night and day. It 
lifted him above pain and sickness ; it lifted 
him above fear; he felt like one who had 
suddenly found out that he was a King’s 
son; he was son and heir to God, the Maker 
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and King of heaven. He became a new boy: Lord was only three hundred and seventy 
he felt from that day that he was the heir of two. In that year Succat was born. 
God, and that heaven was his home. | Now it happened to this boy to have a 
I take Edward Irving’s words and speak godly mother; and his mother was never 
them to every one of you to-night. God loves tired telling her son about Jesus and His 
you—you, my dear boy, you, my fair girl. love. Every morning he came to her side 
The Maker of heaven and earth, the Father | and said hismorning prayer. Every evening 
of the beloved Saviour loves you. He she sat with him a little while and told him 
yearns over you, that you should become | the story of Jesus. 


His children. ‘Take me for your Father,”| And that was a great blessing for little 
He says to you through me to-night. “Be Succat. There were not many mothers in 
heirs to me, be joint-heirs with Christ.” | Scotland then who knew the story of Jesus, 


Oh, this is the best inheritance! It is| or who themselves loved him. Only one 
better than lands and houses, better than the here and one there knew. Our country was 
land flowing with milk and honey, better | then, for the most part, a heathen land. 
than dear England itself. It is truth and| But this home in Ben-aven had Christ’s 
righteousness and eternal life; it is the | light in it; and this Christian mother made 
inheritance of which in one place it is said, | it shine, and it shone into Succat’s heart. 
it is “incorruptible, undefiled, and fadeth | He ought to have been a very happy boy. 
not away ;” and in another, “a new heaven | It is such a good thing in a boy’s life to have 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- | a Christian father and mother, or indeed any 
eousness.” It is everything you can think | one who will tell him about Jesus and His 
of that is good. It is the love of God; it is | love. 

God Himself. | I cannot tell whether Succat was happy 

Hugh McKail, one of the holy martyrsI | orno. I cannot tell whether he liked to sit 
spoke of,a brave young preacher of the gospel, | by his mother’s side in the evening, and 
when he was standing on the scaffold in listen to her stories about Christ. But after 
Edinburgh two hundred years ago, had a a while, when he had begun to be a big lad, 
gladsome look across the valley of death to | and was shooting up into strength, he forgot 
this very inheritance. ‘ Now,” he said, “I | a good many of the holy truths his mother 
leave off to speak any more to creatures, and | told him, and did not care for them as she 
begin my intercourse with God, which shall | would have liked. I am sure the mother 
never be broken off. Farewell father and | had many a sore cry about her boy when he 
mother, friends and relations! Farewell no longer came to her side to pray, and did 
meat and drink! Farewell sun, moon, and | not care to listen to her stories of Christ. 
stars! Welcome God and Father! Welcome| About the time when this change took 
sweet Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the New | place in him the family left Scotland and 
Covenant! Welcome blessed Spirit of grace, | went to France, and they lived, just as be- 
the God of all consolation! Welcome glory! | fore, by the side of the sea; and then some 
Welcome eternal life! And welcome death!’ | terrible things took place.. It was a wild 
time. People were not settled in Chris- 
tian cities as they are now. Wild men, who 
neither feared God nor man, went up and 
down the seas and rivers robbing ships 
and making the sailors captive; and they 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I think hey I read that sweet story of 
rr) ” 





Lesson : Hebrews xi. 82—40; xii. 1, 2. landed on lonesome shores and went up to 
the houses and took prisoners men, women, 
aries vi ne ‘and children. Then they sailed off to some 


On the banks of the Clyde there isa village | large town and sold their prisoners for slaves. 
called Kilpatrick; but it did not always One day a party of these pirates landed at 
bear that name. A very long time ago, fif- the seaport where Succat lived, and caught 
teen hundred years ago, it was called Ben- him and carried him away to Ireland, and 
aven. sold him to an Irish chieftain as a slave, 

At that time there was living there a and the chieftain sent him into his fields to 
Christian family. The father was an elder, keep swine. 
or deacon, in a lonely Christian church in| Poor Succat! He was fifteen years of age, 
that place; and he had a little son whose just at the age when a boy likes to be beside 
hame was Succat. other boys to read and play with; but he 
it is an old story now. The year of the | Was utterly alone. There were whole days 
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in which he saw nobody to speak to, in which | him, paid his ransom, and sent him home, 
no living creature came near to him, except | Then his friends said to him: “Settle in this 
the birds and the swine. land.” But he said: “I cannot settle here; 
But God was caring for the boy; and,|I must go back to Ireland, where I lived 
although Succat did not know it at the time, so long and where God found me, and tell 
he was receiving lessons from God. As the | the people of His love.” 
long days went slowly past Succat had time| So he went back to Ireland. He had 
to think of many things ; and all the stories | learned to speak the language of the country. 
his mother had told him in the happy even- | He knew and loved the warm-hearted people, 
ings at Ben-aven, and all the prayers she and he began to preach to them the Gospel 
had taught him when he was a child, came | of Christ. 
back into his memory. They were not lost.| The people at that time were nearly all 
They were safe hidden in his heart. God idolators. But Succat got a drum and went 
had kept there what the godly mother had | through the country, calling them together 
committed to His trust. And now, in the | by the beat of the drum. When he gathered 
loneliness, in the poverty, in the hunger and a little company around him he preached. 
sorrow of the young friendless slave they all Many turned to Christ. The Lord was with 
came up again, as fresh as they were when | him and helped him in hispreaching. Even the 
he first heard them. And the memory of his | chieftains began to listen to him, and by-and- 
mother came with them, and it almost seemed, | by some of them came over to Christ. His 
as he sat on the green banks, as if he heard | preaching was especially welcome to the 





her very voice. 
And besides all that there came upon him 


from heaven the help and power of the Spirit | 


of God. The early lessons of his mother 
became like the Bible to him: and the Spirit 
of God was his teacher. And the once way- 
ward lad was turned from his waywardness 


| young men. Several of the sons of the 
chieftains became Christians, and after a 
time his helpers. Other workers for Christ 
rose up around Succat. A Christian Church 
was formed, and it became the mother of 
other Churches, and Ireland became a Chris- 
tian country. 


and led to Jesus. And he became aChris-| It is the story of St. Patrick I have been 


tian. And there, in the solitude of the fields, 
he gave himself, body and soul, to Jesus. 


telling you. The Church changed his name 
from Succat to Patrick, and in honour of the 


Long after, he wrote the story of his life. | new name the beautiful village of Ben-aven 
And here are the words in which he tells | was called Kilpatrick. 
that part of it when his heart was changed | If you should ever visit Ireland you may 
and he gave himself to the Lord: “I was) hear the people say that there are no ser- 
sixteen years old, and I did not know the pents, snakes, toads, or adders there; they 
true God. But in a strange land, the Lord | were all banished by St. Patrick. I do not 
brought me to a sense of my unbelief; so | know whether there are real serpents in 
that, although late, I minded me of my sins, | Ireland or no; but the serpents, snakes, 
and turned with my whole heart to the Lord | toads, and adders banished by St. Patrick 
my God. He looked down on my loneliness | were not those that live in marshes, bogs, and 
and had pity on my youth and ignorance. | the holes of the rocks, but those that live in 
He preserved me ere I knew Him. And He | the heart of man. They were the evil thoughts, 
protected and comforted me as a father does the vile wishes, the cruel purposes of the 
his son before I knew how to distinguish | heart—the cruel words that sting like an 
between good and evil.” | adder, the cruel slanders that kill like a 
After this he remained six years a slave. | snake. When St. Patrick went to Ireland 
But towards the end of that time he had two | the people were heathens; they worshipped 
dreams ; and in these dreams he was bidden | the devil, “that old serpent,” and they were 
go to the sea-coast and he would find a ship | serpent-like in their hearts and lives. By 
ready to take him back to France. He obeyed God’s help the great missionary put his foot 
the voice that spoke to him in his dreams | upon all that. In the strength of Christ he 
and fled from his captivity and reached the | bruised the head of the serpent life, and he 
sea-coast, and there, as he had been told, he | brought in the life of the Lamb of God 
found a ship going to France. And so he | instead. He made Ireland a Christian coun- 
came back to his father’s house. try. That is the real glory of St. Patrick, 
Ten years after he was seized again by | and it is the glory also of the Christian lady 
irates, and this time he was sold in a part of | who was his mother and taught him the love 
rance, But some Christian merchants found | of Jesus when he was a little child. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
A YEAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 


S is a year of anniversaries, crowded with 
memories of the past. Three centuries ago this 
coming summer the great Armada, which was to 
have made England a province of Spain, was shat- 
tered on our shores. ‘‘ He blew with His wind and 
they were scattered ; ’’ and the great galleons that 
escaped our bold seamen perished miserably in strange 
and stormy seas. A hundred years later saw another 
great triumph of justice and freedom. The last of 
the Stuarts was driven from England, and national 
life was securely established on the foundation which 
heroes and martyrs had died to win. A century 
more, and we-come to the beginning of that great 
Revolution, which had its centre in France but shook 
the whole of Europe with convulsive throes, sweep- 
ing away and devouring with a fiery flood masses of 
decay and corruption, purifying the air with the 
wild breath of the storm. In its excesses and crimes 
we had no part, but the nobler and more generous 
elements in its power have inspired some of our 
noblest workers and thinkers ever since, and its in- 
fluence is hardly exhausted yet. Whether 1888, like 
its predecessors, will also be a great landmark in the 
history of Europe, we cannot tell. We have peace 
now, but the lightning sometimes flashes from a 
clear sky. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


All those who study social questions are taking | 
alarm at the rapid increase of our population. It | 
has more than trebled since the beginning of the | 
century ; it was rather less than 9,000,000 then, it | 
is more than 28,000,000 now. And not only are our | 
numbers growing with this terrible speed, but they are | 
also increasing under dangerous and unhealthy con- 
ditions. The country is pouring into the towns. 
London alone has a larger population than the 
capitals of France, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
combined ; and other towns, not so enormous in ex- 
tent, are growing in the same way. The poor are 
crowded closer and closer together ; destitution, vice, 
and disease are all around them. All prudence seems 
to forsake them. They marry early, and the greater 
the poverty, the stronger seems the impulse to add 
to their burden. Those who have themselves failed 
most pitiably in the battle of life recklessly bring 
others into the world which they have found so 
cruel. ‘‘This desolating tide of children,’’ as one | 
called it, is an appalling sight. The very words 
show the depth of our misery. ‘I will curse your | 
blessings,’’—we know what that threat means now, 
and only by temperance, courage, and self-restraint 
can we lessen the suffering and avert the peril which 
menaces the nation. The Archbishop of Canterbury | 
has ventured to speak out on this point ; all those | 





| who can influence the life and thought of others 


should do the same, and teach the ignorant that 
under some conditions marriage may be not a virtue 
but a crime. 


A SILENT REVOLUTION. 


Without assuming that the new Local Government 
Bill introduced by Mr. Ritchie will become law in 
its present shape, it is not too much to say that it 
marks a revolution in our national history. It shows 
how rapidly the old system is passing away, and 
how completely the reality, and not only the sem- 
blance, of power is being transferred to the hands of 
the people. Hitherto their control, except in great 
questions of national policy, has been slight and in- 
direct ; only now and then at an election or under 
the pressure of some strong excitement could they 
make their voice heard and get their will obeyed. 
But in these County Councils they will have their 
hand on the administrative machinery itself, and 
will, if they so choose, be able to control its working. 
They will henceforth be responsible for success or 
failure ; if things go wrong theirs will be the blame. 
They can insure that no unhealthy cottages shall be 
built; that pure water and plenty of it shall be 
available everywhere ; that there shall be open spaces 
reserved where children may play and old men rest ; 
that even the poorest shall live like human beings, 
and not herded together like animals. This is the 
work before them; we hope they will set aboutit ina 
generous and manly temper, resolved to sweep away 
all that is evil and to strengthen all that is good. 


DR. HORATIUS BONAR’S JUBILEE. 


From all parts of the world Dr. Bonar will re- 
ceive hearty and affectionate congratulations on 
having reached his Jubilee. He has the happy 
privilege of the hymn-writer in his power to pass 
through barriers that confine even the noblest of 
preachers: men suspect a sermon but not a song. 
And so like his brother poets, Dr. Bonar belongs to 
Christendom and not to a Church. We can all 
claim him, and he is dear to us all for that sacred 
stream of melody still so strong, and clear, and pure, 
even in his old age. 


THE WESLEYAN SISTERHOOD. 


The Wesleyan Sisterhood has not taken long in 
settling down to work. So far it is a grand success, 
and seems likely to prove the first step in a new 
development of Christian work among the Protes- 
tant Churches of ourown day. Some unimaginative 


| person has asked what the Sisters find to do, and one 


of their number has given him a very complete and 
vivid answer in the Methodist Times. The first and 


indispensable preliminary, she says, is ‘‘a house to 
house—or rather room to room—visitation: ’’ for 
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they have not only to satisfy needs but to find out | observers who profess to know assert that the feeling 
the needy, who would never know of the help so | of the army is against the new Pretender. It may 


near at hand unless they were sought out. Food 
has to be found for the starving, clothes for the 
naked, lodging for the homeless. Children have to 
be looked after in their mother’s absence, tended, fed, 
washed and dressed. There are desolate rooms to 
cheer and brighten, suffering ones to relieve, sick 
people to nurse. Here is a pathetic picture of one 
of them :— 


‘¢ An invalid who is so crippled that he cannot lie 
down, nor even sit; he can only lean over the foot 
of the bed and hang on to it. A more pitiable object 
cannot be imagined; he suffers from heart disease 
and many other complaints. Although he is over 
twenty-one he looks but a child, and his devotion to 
his ‘nurse’ is most pathetic. Before she went he 
did not know what it was to feel clean; he could 
not remember being washed. We were able to lend 
him a ‘rest,’ and, being fond of music, we asked a 
gentleman who is greatly interested in the Mission 
if he would take his violin and play to him; and 
now two or three times a week, where only groans 
and darkness were, there are sounds of music and 
song; and though the doctor can do little to relieve 
his suffering, we are glad to have brought some ray 
of sunshine into that sad life.”’ 


This is the true “‘ pure religion and undefiled.” 


THE BIBLE FLOWER MISSION. 


The work of this society needs no elaborate ex- 
planation or recommendation ; it is its own advocate, 
and pleads for itself. All that is necessary is to 
bring it before the notice of those to whom its ex- 
istence is unknown. Last year it distributed more 
than 400,000 bouquets and cards, through hospitals, 
mission-rooms, open-air services, and by the aid of 
workers among the poor. Text and flowers go to- 
gether—a method of preaching that never fails, for 
if there are ‘‘ sermons in stones,’’ how much more in 
violets or roses. Gifts and subscriptions may be 
sent to Miss Dove, 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
The carriage of all parcels should of course be pre- 
paid. 

II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


Another serious crisis is approaching in France. 


General Boulanger has been removed from the army | 
He is now able to | 


for grave breaches of discipline. 
take part in politics without hindrance or restraint, 
and it is clear that he means to take every advantage 
of his position. On the motion of one of his sup- 
porters, M. Tirard’s Ministry has been overthrown, 
and meanwhile during the chaos of parties the Gene- 
ral himself is posing both as the persecuted patriot 
and the only possible saviour of the Republic. He 
still maintains his old position of distrust and defi- 
ance towards Germany: ‘‘I should be a madman if 
I desired war,” he says, “a villain if I did not pre- 
pare for it.” How the balance of public opinion 
will turn it is impossible to predict at present, but 


be so for the moment, but the prospect of war would 
at once excite a tumult of wild enthusiasm, in which 
all sense of wisdom and justice would be swept away, 
and too strong to be controlled even by the leader, 
who had done the most to excite it. 


FREDERICE I. 


Some one has described the new Emperor of Ger- 
many as ‘‘the most pathetic figure in Europe;” 
‘*the most heroic’? would be quite as true, for the 
same calm courage that he has shown on many 
a perilous battle-field he still retains now that he 
has to grapple with death in the dark. The fact 
that he has already delegated some of his duties to 
the Crown Prince proves that he himself is pre- 
pared for the worst; and one may read the same 
meaning in a sentence in the Proclamation, where 
he declares that he will watch over the rights and 
duties of his position ‘‘ during the time which, 
according to God’s will, I may have to rule.’”’ For 
one who ascends the throne under such conditions it 
was specially appropriate that he should inaugurate 


| his reign by proclaiming an amnesty to all those 


now under sentence or liable to punishment for 


| political offences, interpreting the words in their 
| widest sense. The decree will bring joy to many a 





| compromise or to silence for the sake of preserving 





home, unlocking the prison gates and restoring the 
exile who has had to take refuge in other lands. 
This, let us also hope, will prove only the first act 
in carrying out a policy which shall realise the 
Emperor’s own wish, when he says :—‘‘ Not caring 
for the splendour of great deeds, nor striving for 
glory, I shall be satisfied if it be one day said of my 
rule that it was beneficial to my people, useful to my 
country, and a blessing to the empire.’’ And though 
at the moment controversy seems to have arisen 
from a very simple cause, there is every reason to 
believe that the peril will soon pass away. 


A PROTEST FROM THE INDIAN BISHOPS. 


The Indian bishops have had courage to do their 
duty. With one voice they have spoken out clearly 
and boldly, declaring on which side they stand in 
the great struggle for national purity and righteous- 
ness that is now going on in India. The resolution 
passed at their conference doubts whether the Acts 
have even success to justify them, and maintains 
that they are inefficient as well as iniquitous. But 
in any case, whether serving its purpose or not, 
such a system is not to be tolerated for a moment. 
It is far more important to discourage and to repress 
vice, than to mitigate and lessen the suffering which 
is the outcome of vice; and the policy embodied in 
the Acts treats immorality as a necessary evil, tole- 
rates, protects, and even encourages it. Those who 
are striving to purify the life and the laws of the 
nation will rejoice in such a declaration coming from 
men whose position would naturally tempt them to 
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Indian Empire ; and when the ministers and ambas- 
sadors of Christ declare His will and echo His 
words, it is not often that the nation fails to listen 
and obey. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE LAPPS. 


Professor Friis, of Christiania, who is recognised 
throughout Europe as the one great authority on the 


friendly relations with the executive power in our | there contrast remarkably with the Wanyamwezi, 


among whom he has lately been labouring, and are 
eager not only to be taught, but to learn—two very 
differcnt things, as every teacher knows. Most of 
the members of the Church Council are still in 
hiding, but they and the converts are still true. 
Altogether there is no cause to despair, and Mr. 
Gordon is beginning bravely and hopefully. 


A DEPUTATION TO SAMOA. 





ways and customs of the Lapps, has made an earnest 
appeal to the British and Foreign Bible Society that 
they will give the Lapps of Norway a translation 
of the Bible in their own tongue. In Sweden, Fin- | 
land, and Russia the Lapps already have versions 
of the Scriptures which they can read, but those 
in Norway are not so fortunate, and ask pitifully 
whether they are never to have the Bible in their | 
own language. They can all read, and most of | 
them can write as well, and yet the one book, which | 
they love far above all others, is absolutely closed to 
them. The Professor writes :—‘‘ The longing is so 
intense that I can say from personal experience in 


1887, that there is not a Lapp in the South Varanger | 


|on the spot the work that was going on. 


A few years ago, Mr. Albert Spicer, the Treasurer 
of the London Missionary Society, made a tour of 
inspection among their stations in India, examining 
Last 
winter, with the same object, he visited Samoa, and 
the record of his adventures proves very clearly that 
such a visit is a serious enterprise, not to be lightly 
undertaken. At one time, we find him embarked 
for a long day’s sail in an open boat among the 
islands, with shifting winds and stormy weather, 
and though the crew was composed of ‘“ thirteen of 


| the strongest of the Aana pastors,” the fact while 


it might increase the interest could hardly lessen the 


Fiord that would not covet a Bible, take it to his | “Scomfort. In one place, there was but one bed in the 
ieenlid home 5 tb ieee Gnd pon the tain | village, and that with inch-boards for springs and no 
dim light of the Reith te Siecisi tek anh cond th | mattress; at another, to get to their journey’s end, 


in the light nights of summer, when the midnight 
sun casts its golden rays over the pages of the Holy 
Bible. Yes, he will read it in his reindeer-sledge on 
the high fjelds, when the Northern Lights spread 
their magical and quivering gleam over the Book; 
and he will praise God and thank those who have 
supplied him with it.’ The Norwegian Bible 
Society has already made a beginning—Genesis has 
been translated and will soon be printed. But this 
is all that they can do, and they now appeal to 
others to help them. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


‘¢ HOLDING THE FORT’’ AT UGANDA. 


That old Roman poet, the sworn foe of all religious 
systems, who ‘“‘ denied divinely the divine,’’ when 
he wrote his famous line describing how men of 
genius ‘‘ Like runners hand on the torch of life,’’ 
never dreamed how at least one of his verses would 
be pressed into the service of his enemies. But ever 
since his day every age has found a new application of 
the thought; every new revelation of God has given 
it new depths of meaning. Every day illustrates 
the parable—notably, the news just arrived from 
Uganda. That city has been the scene of persecu- 
tion and death. Bishop Hannington laid down his 
life in attempting to reach it by a new road. The 
native Christians have been tortured and massacred, 
and the English missionaries compelled for a time to 
withdraw. But the post has not been abandoned; 
it was, in fact, left unoccupied only for a single 
month, and now Mr. Cyril Gordon, a nephew of the 
martyred bishop, has settled there to take up the 
work which others began. He finds that the people 





| they had to ford a river in flood, though the current 


| was so strong that they could not cross except in 


| threes linked together, and even then not without 
danger. However, in spite of all difficulties, Mr. 
Spicer and his companions succeeded in carrying out 
their purposes and plans. They not only saw what 
had already been done, but were able to point out 
weak places, and to show how perils might be 
avoided. Not the least important incident in the 
visit was a conference with two hundred native pas- 
tors, to whom they gave counsel and guidance, 
showing them what was their work as distinguished 
from that of the European missionary. The example 
is a good one and should be imitated. It might be 
wise now and then, reversing our usual methods, to 
send more deputations from home to the mission- 
field instead of drawing missionaries from there to 
come and plead their cause with us. 


A MISSION TO LEPERS. 

Our Indian Empire is so vast that it is almost im- 
possible to conceive the enormous range of our re- 
sponsibility to the people under our rule even in 
legislative affairs, and when we come to social, 
moral, and religious needs, the task becomes harder 
still. Here in England, we are, in spite of all dif- 
ferences, practically and essentially one people; the 
general conditions of life are much the same. It is 
not so out there: the divisions of caste and creed go 
far deeper than those of class, and disease also 
marks out a tribe of its own. How far leprosy ex- 
tends in India is not indeed exactly known; 
some authorities estimate the number of lepers, 
counting all ages, men, women, and children, to be 
about 150,000; others set it as high as 500,000. 
The wretched, pitiable condition of these people we 
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all know; how they are cut off from ordinary 
society, isolated in their misery, suffering them- 
selves and with none but sufferers around them, 
doomed to a kind of living death. It is little 
enough that can be done to help them, and to do 
anything requires a special organization, not work- 
ing independently of other societies, but supple- 
menting and reinforcing their work. Most valuable 
service is being rendered by ‘‘ The Mission to Lepers 
in India,’’ founded about twelve years ago. It has 
now extended its work to seventeen stations con- 
nected with seven different missionary societies, pro- 
viding teachers, establishing asylums, helping 
asylums already in existence, and in some cases 
supplying relief and support to the sufferers them- 
selves. It brightens the lives of the lepers to an in- 
describable degree, but it does not merely alleviate 
their misery; for by a wise and careful system of 
separation it ensures, so far as it can, that the 
disease shall not be handed down to others. Work- 
ing in so catholic a spirit, the society has won much 
sympathy and support, especially from those who, 
like Lord and Lady Dufferin, have themselves wit- 
nessed the evils which it is striving to remedy. Its 
income is small, but it contrives to do a wonderful 
amount of work at a very slight cost; with larger 
resources, it could doa great deal more. The secre- 


tary is W. C. Bailey, Esq., 17, Glengyle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, and to him contributions may be sent. 


THE ARABS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The Arabs are again causing serious trouble in 
Central Africa to traders as well as missionaries, 
and they seem bent upon driving Europeans out of 
the country, that they may carry on their vile traffic 
not only without hindrance, but without observa- 
tion. Dr. Cross, of the Livingstonia Mission, has 
been compelled to retire from his position at Mweni 
Wanda’s, and a fortified station of the African 
Lakes Trading Company at Karonga was attacked 
and besieged for five days and five nights continu- 
ously, the assailants retiring only on the approach 
of a relief party. No Europeans, happily, were 
killed, but a great massacre of natives occurred. 
On the approach of the Arabs they had taken refuge 
in a dry lagoon, but their hiding-place was dis- 
covered, and the Arabs fired the reeds, driving the 
poor wretches out of their cover, to be shot or 
speared by their inhuman foes, or to be devoured by 
the crocodiles in the river. Dr. Laws, whose know- 
ledge and experience enable him to speak with autho- 
rity, says plainly that we must not look upon these 
outbreaks as a mere “‘isolated spurt.’? The Arabs, 
in his opinion, are resolved to restore the slave trade 
to its former position, and these acts of violence are 
parts of a concerted scheme. Very little can be done 
to thwart them, for our Consuls in the district have 
no force at their back and can only use moral sua- 
sion, and the British Government declines to inter- 
fere on the ground that the country is not ours, and 
we have no claim to exercise any authority in it. So 





those on the spot have practically to battle alone, 
doing what they can to stem ‘‘ the cursed Arab influ- 
ence,’’ as one of them calls it. 


A WOMEN’S HOSPITAL FOR HANKOW. 


Miss Sugden, who has been sent out to Hankow 
as a medical missionary by the Ladies’ Committee 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, pleads earnestly 
in the Recorder for the establishment of a women’s 
hospital at Hankow. She has already a large 
practice among the women and children of the city, 
and is working with great success, but when once 
her patients are out of her sight and control, she is 
in perpetual unrest about them. They may remove 
bandages, in spite of all their promises; they may 
misuse or even sell medicines, in defiance of all 
warning. In their own homes, too often, owing 
to the condition and surroundings of the place, a 
cure becomes impossible, which in a hospital would 
be simple and straightforward. The expense of 
founding the institution will be £1,000, and of this 
sum Mrs. Hall, the Treasurer of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, has already obtained £600. We hope that 
the balance will not be long in reaching the Mission 
House, where contributions are received. 


IV. OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. BENJAMIN HELLIER. 


Sometimes we have to wait till a man is dead to 
see how he was loved and honoured by those among 
whom and for whom he lived and laboured ; but it 
was not so with Mr. Hellier. For very many years, 
first as tutor, and then as governor, he has been 
recognised as the centre of spiritual force at Head- 
ingley College, as the teacher who was as proud of 
his students as they were loyal and devoted to him. 
He has done as much as any man of his time to give 
the Wesleyan Churches a ministry not only rich in 
culture and refinement, but inspired by enthusiasm 
and love. He had singular power for his work. 
His own nature was sunny and genial; he was 
intensely in earnest ; his convictions were deep and 
strong; and he also possessed the rare faculty of 
winning the confidence and affection of young men 
at a time when the stress and strain through which 
most of them are passing make them hardest to deal 
with. In one letter after another written by former 
students since his death we can see the wonderful 
hold which he had on them ; how he taught them to 
preach not only in the pulpit but in the ordinary 
details of life, by visiting the sick and the aged, and 
‘‘by making somebody happy every day.’’ To the 
end his work was with him, and the last message he 
sent to his men, before he died, was this: ‘‘ Give 
my love to the students, and say to them that my 
last word to them is to preach Christ; not them- 
selves, but Christ; the good tidings of salvation, 
salvation from sin; to preach Christ.’’ In these few 
simple broken words we can see the very soul of the 
teacher. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and.drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic p-oper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


4 
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requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in a day,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the médicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICcrIngs, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf. 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words,’ invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems, 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production.. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibresand small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upen 
all to take plenty of time to.their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 
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ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
‘ PILLs, 
; London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
6, during which time I have been engaged 


NorTON’s CAMOMILE 


in sedentary and trying business without a 


’sabsence on account of illness, I have great 
in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ty care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
Tenclose you my card. 


LEYTON; Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 


indigestion, which made my life almost a 
m. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
simple delicacies which make a modern 
agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
affect my general health that to render 
tattention to business was impossible. 
fas recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
i, but, after taking them for about a week, 


ittathange, and by the time I had finished a 


Ibottle I could sleep the night through, 
awake in the morning with an appetite for 
it. I now eat and drink anything that 
in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
joy life thoroughly. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
F. GARDNER. 


fothe Proprietors of 


Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 

16th September, 1886. 
GiNTLEMEN,—] have great pleasure in testi- 
to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
for a number of years) as a safe family 
which, taken regularly, keep the 
ina healthy state, and act asa preven- 
10a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
mito which they have the great advantage 
many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
purgative and do not cause any incon- 


Iiclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
he Proprietors of 
RTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 





NAZING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can * 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, Mor.ey, LEEDs; 
Fune 14th, 1883. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have lately ‘been taking 
“ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them -well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. _If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
AMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 


Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit, of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NORTON’s PILLs. 
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NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and.drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic p-oper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in a day,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the médicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINEs, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production.. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibresand small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upen 
all to take plenty of time to.their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 
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THSTIMONITIALS. 








ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’sabsence on account of illness, I have great 
in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
Tenclose you my card. 


LEyTon; Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
fom indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
telief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
Ifelt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
toenjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F, GARDNER. 
Tothe Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 

GenTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 

to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 

n for a number of years) as a safe family 

Medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 

yiem in a healthy state, and act asa preven- 

tive toa great many internal disorders, in addi- 

lim to which they have the great advantage 

many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 

Menot purgative and do not cause any incon- 
Wehience. 


lenclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PIiLLs, 
London. 





Nazinc, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can ~* 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MORLEY, LEEDs; 
Fune 14th, 1883. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have lately been taking 
“ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. _If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
AMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit, of those who may thus be afflicted. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PILLs. 
















































































Has long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


: COMPLEXION clear and beautiful | 


TAN, f PIMPLES 
It removes; SUNBURN It Cures “ HUMOURS 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS, 
AS A TOE REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 

IN ¥HE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 3 

GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing aftet 
shaving. a 

Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN'S SOOTHING POWDERS: 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. : 


En -) 
HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in ‘all parts of thel 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 3 
Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the | 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived} 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give™ 
a special caution against such imitations. , 
All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to. observe that the} 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,”} 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White™ 


Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The] 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with ‘wo EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 11d. and™ 
2s. 9d. each. | 


MERRITT 4 HATCHER PRINTERS, LONDON & GREENWICH, 
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a ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED, 
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j THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG 10 THE ASSURED. B 
ME SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST jf 








HE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE d 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


BLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE. JE 
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‘ “Tae v MAIN: OBJECT. in general, of | 
Lite Assurance — 


is to secure as large a sum as possible iq 
the event of early death, when a family 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ag 
increased provision should the Assured reach 
old age. Then the family is grown up and 
its necessities not so great. 3 








How then can one get the most Immediatg 
Benefit for his Money ? 


BY, TAKING OUT A 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. 


Fhe Premium for an ordinary ‘ With Profit 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this. system, af 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balancé 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the ; 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE| 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





” 


established in 1826, and incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament. 


The Assurances in force exceed - £8,000,00 ) 
The Funds exceed. : : d £2,800,000) 
The Revenue exceeds. . £335,00 Us 
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20 Years. 
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15 Years. 
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| nasinenam acne: a scicanyt eS 
Ins 


10 Years. 
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' ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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fates for an Assurance of £100 under the Minimum System 
fomplete Policies, prs a paid oe: a proportionate tee of the 


_ sum in the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, 








THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 


ee 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 


1887-88.) 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 
THE RIGHT HON, JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Justicr- GENERAL OF SCOTLAND ; AND | 
THOMAS HILL, Esa. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


ELIAS GIBB, Esq., GLascow. THe Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD,| 
OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Lonpon. V. 
P. WOOD, Esa., J.P., LIVERPOOL. J. 
WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., 
BELFAST. 


Cc. 
F. HUTTON, 
THE RIGHT Hon. 
OF DALZELL. 


EsQ., MANCHESTER. | 
LORD HAMILTON® 





A. J. NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. 


ORDINARY 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Esq., Manvu- 
FACTURER. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esa. or Sorn. 
CROUCH, Esqa., C.E. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. 


WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.1L.A., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, | 





J. GRAHAME, Esq., C.A., GLascow. 


DIRECTORS, 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE. 
Rev. DONALD MACLEop, D.D. 
SETON THOMSON, Esa., 
BROKER. 
ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq. 


INSURANCE | 





LONDON BOARD. 


THE EARL OF DEVON. 
OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., BELL House, CLAPHAM COMMON. 
OHN BORRADAILE, Eso@., 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


HOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esa., 


JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FuLuer & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY GissBs & Sons). P 


Y. R. ECCLES, Secreéary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


re 


13 St. Andrew Square. 

50 Lower Sackville Street. 

B9, Liverpool and London Chambers. | 
12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . 
DUBLIN OFFICE, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, 
BELFAST OFFICE, 


OLD TRINITY Housg, WarTeER LANE. 


| 
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orth British 


and Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


eh lh hh hh oh oh 
ESTABLISHED 180g. 











PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
WEEPRESIDENT-H|S GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
PoLiciEs in force for about - - - - £14,000,000 
lire INsuRANCE and Annuity Funps exceed - 4,250,000 
Receipts of last year, including Annuity Branch - 600,000 


In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the Reserves then 
tt aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previous 
Oeasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to provide 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 


In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
ainouncements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on that 
@easion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in place 
Of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
byfor future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared a 
Bonus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 


While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUTE 
dd and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 
‘ every hope of continued success in the future. 


S$0ME OF THE COMPANY’S N EWER FEATURES. 
| Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 


% ; Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
em 
pens calculated by half-years of age. Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 
Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 


a dees not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years. 
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k CHIEF OFFICES:-— 
ONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. _ With or without Profits, 
by premiums uniform throughout life. TheCompany’s Compound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years}Bonus system secures to 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of| °d Policies the full benefit 

payments. ] of longevity. 








At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 
80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 


Endowment Assurance—a GooD INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “‘ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


These Policies receive Bonus at the full rate given to Ordinary Policies payable at death only. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during 
joint life and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 


1866 — 1870 - - £10,200 per annum - £101,000 
1871—1875 - - 15,100 - 140,000 
1876—1880 - - 20,700 : . 195,000 
1881—1885 - - - 378,000 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Annuat Income, 1886 -~ - - + 1,231,960 
Paip-up Capitan, RESERVES, and UNpIvIDED ProFit 2,363,907 





Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at 
the lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES: oa 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 











obt Roberts & Cos 


Celebrated Teas 


1840. 
8, 
Dale Street 





LIVERPOOL. 


Genuine only direct from the firm 


or its branches at 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BIRKENHEAD, 
PRESTON & SOUTHPORT. 


ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 


Ent¢ Stationers’ Hall Registered Trade Mark 





Robt Roberts & C4 


Celebrated Teas 


Esto 





27, | 
Mincing Lane ‘ 


LONDON.ec. LIVERP00 


Genuine only direct from the firm 
or its branches at 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BIRKENHEAD | | 
PRESTON & SOUTHPORT. ; 


ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 


Ent¢ Stationers’ Hall Registered Trade rags 




















+ CLERGY: MUTUAL+ 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS. 


ag 


Offices—2 & 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His GracE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE Rr. Hon. AND Rr. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—THE'VerY Rev. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
hysician—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esa. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


; Patrons— 
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Open to the Clergy and their Lay Relatives, 


AS FOLLOW :— 

1. Any Clergyman of the respective Churches of England and Ireland, or of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

Any Wife, Widow, Child or Grandchild, or any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, 

: Aunt, Nephew or Niece of any such Clergyman. 

% Any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, Nephew or Niece of the Wife 
or Widow of any such Clergyman. 

4 The Wife or Widow of any Son, or the Husband or Widower of any Daughter of any 
such Clergyman. 

6. Any Director or other Person holding any office in the Society. 

Any person not thus qualified may effect an Assurance upon Life, provided that the person 

upon whose life such Assurance is to be made is himself qualified, 
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FINANCIAL INFORMATION, tst June 1887 :— 

, ACCUMULATED FUNDS... ad io a 7 oe bes -- $3,349,535 
ANNUAL INCOME = sik me oe a0 sd die as £371,977 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF CLAIMS upon Death paid during 58 years --  £2,902,142 

TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED by 9,008 existing Life Assurances ... + 7,986,482 
The NEW ASSURANCES effected during the past year amounted to... £312,665 
Yielding an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME of... ee Ri 7 ay £9,436 
TOTAL BONUSES DIVIDED ... ses a a“ i aoe -» £2,105,812 




















PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONOON. 














The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SOCIETY. 

1.—Absolute Security. 

2.—Economy of Management; no Agents being employed or Commission 
paid. 

3.—Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4.—Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 

5.—Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or Travel after Five 
Year's’ Assurance. 

6.—No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. | 

7.—The Profit arising from ‘the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved | 
beyond doubt to prevail «amongst the Clergy. 


RATES OF PREMIUM FOR LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Annual. Premiums for the Assurance-of E100, payable at Death. 





“ Reduced” i |“ Reduced” 


| 
: i Annual Premium . 
An remium |} | Annual P. 
Annual P |) Age next | for.an Assurance ual Pdocrncesy: 
for an Assurance 


foran Assurance |} }/ = 
ie || Birthday. | of £100, of £100 


of Pas Bo 7 
(see Note below). Hl with full Profits. | (see Note below). 
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Annual Premium 
Age next | for an Assurance 


of £100, 
with full Profits. 
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Nore.—The “‘ Reduced” Anaual Premium for an Assurance is equal to four-fifths of the ordinary Annual 
Premium, the remaining one-fifth being allowed to remain as a debt upon the Policy to be repaid out of the 
icaPallotments of Bonus. An Assurance fer £1,250 is thus obtainable for the same Annual Premium as 
is required for an ordinary Assurance of £1,000. For full explanation of the system reference should be made 
to the’Society's Prospectus. 
ExAMPLEs.—-1. A person aged 35 next birthday can assure £1,000, payable at his death, by an Annual Payment 
of £26. 10s., and would be entitled to share in the Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
2. A person aged 35 next birthday can assure £1,000, payable at death, by an Annual Payment 
of only £21. 4s. 2d., on certain special conditions. 
“’Phe rates of Premium for other classes of Assurances may be obtained on application at the Office of the 
Society, on the exact contingency to be assured against, and the ages next birthday of the lives involved being 


ro AA 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 
2 & 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 














“BOX of Patterns, containing all our Seasonable 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 


7 


__ ADEs |! WRITE 
FOR PATTERNS. 


‘SHOUS CHAC-ODIGN ud 
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THE (Successors) N 
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UR Business has been in existence for nearly a CENTURY AND A 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in the front 
rank of Manufacturers. 
Hitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, WHO WILL 
‘THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANT 


AND THE DRAPER. 
It is literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM THE at 


FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own 
| premises. These advantages, we believe, aro possessed by no other Firm 
offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the producer to the Consumer. 
At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H, The PRINCE 


} OP WALES, we obteined the 


GOLD Mepat or THE Cuora-Workers’ Company, 


at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal 
Ged. We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


tk RH. Ths PRINCESS or WALES. 


facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing 
bandsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be con- 
her own interest by applying to us for Patterns, and comparing 





P Prices with anything offered elaewhere. 
RRIAGE PAID ON ALS, ORDERS TO ANY Raitway STATION 
R: Great Britain 


Fé Decriacereprensiacasececzara 


WRY PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, 
3 DARLINGTON. 
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ladies !! Write for Patterns. 





rns, contain’ ng al “our: fovely” Novel 
rear POST FREE on application. 


A HewryPenses@ . Pen Si ia aaa 
Serer The DARLINGTON Celebrated 


yap bien 
\ MANUFACTURERS OLD ve~-— 
\ DARLINGTON. 4 MEDAL CASHMERES, 
= 1/9 to 4/- per Yard, 


\A/SC AY A/V aT 


ease we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on 4% 
boc comparison, to be superior in softness and richness of texture @ 
to French OR ANY OTHER HIGH-CLASS GOODS, 
LADIES ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR PATTERNS, WHICH 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE To Any Part oF 
THE Wortp. Any LENGTH CuT. 


ed 


Carriage Paid on all Orders 3 
to any Railway Station in Great ¥ 








Britain. 
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CROSS- WARP seecae 


ANDY: ‘ 


NAY St “From r1o0}d. to 3/- per Yard, R 
= RE made from Pure'Wool, and are warranted to wear and alway ie 
look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warpyi 
and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way of the Cloth. 
aah Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they 
are unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Cos- 





BLANKETS; 


tumes, where the draping is of so much conse- 
quence, the leading authorities state that no 
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such Goods were ever before.offered. 
They are to be had in all the 
Newest Colourings, and Patterns 

of Seven different qualities are 
sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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4 ANCHOR SEWING COTTON 
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f (PANTS & VESTS) Specially made by us from 
inest Wool Tork also LADIES’ COMBINATIONS 


ws SS 

in Sanitary Undyed and Fancy Colors. 4 McnsyPeaseat S 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION. g SUCCESSORS, r 

: med 


SPIN 


THE DARLINGTON*® Sort 
AST BILE ¥ 
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OF GREAT RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


. my 
216 ¥ per Vard; Black and Colours. 
| 


slain wil 


r Cre DARLINGTON| 
ars VELVETEEN CORD, 


A SPECIAL 


2) 6 per Y ard ; Biacte & 


pt to = r @ 80-cC¢Z 


Orders executed SAME DAY as received, 
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DARLINGTON FLANNELS, 


RISING— 
DOMESTIC and SANITARY, FLANNELS, in a great variety of 
Qualities, I/- upwards. 

; ANTI-RHEUMATIG RED FLANNELS, I/I}d. upwards. 
SUPERIOR WHITE _AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns 
. FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, and TENNIS SUITS, 


Warranted "Thoroa ghly Shrur 


MOURNING GOODS IN GRE 


oak # "Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 


ENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For PATTERNS, WHICH WILL BE SENT BY RE TURN, Post FREE. 


See 


g CLARK & COS 
NCHOR' SOIE p*‘ ECOSSE. 





SERGES= MEN'S WEAI 


For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colour 
as nothing else will stand. 
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. Low-priced SERGES are freq 
the Dearest. Nothing so durablg 
Pure Wool, well spun. 


Price 82d. per Yard. 


rwv 


Warranted Woaded Nast Cold 
in Black and Blue, 
2/6 to 9/- per Yard 


————) 


Width 25 inches. 




















purposes, 


THE SS) 


DARLINGTON CLERICAL SER@ 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 


8/6 per Yard—8S8 inches wide. 


DARLINGTON Cevesratep LIoneL SER¢ 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stains warranted Woaded, 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—86 inches wide. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS—POS?P? FREE, 


1’ a very durable Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable 
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QAOULD any difficulty be experienced in getting Dress Material 

MADE UP, application should be made to the SCIENTIFI 
DRESS CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Circus, Londog 
or to their Local Agents, who would doubtless be able to suppl 
valuable information on this subject. 


NOTE THE ADDRBESS— 
ine Pease & Co.’s SUCCESSORS, 


sil SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
ai The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1752. 














Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 





INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,929,814 


50,REG 
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Financial Position. 











Assurance Fund .. .. .. .. «. $2,965,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 Oe eas a .. 1,914,147 

Surplus .. .. .. £451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 





Profits in 1893 bie ..- 225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield alditions to e — $451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 





Absolute Security. 


The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 3} per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 








Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 








2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PRovIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 





Total | 
} 


Sins Amount Bonuses | oe 
OFFICE. 4 d of Added by the RS. m at : 
Assured. |! Premiums Office | Received b 


Paid. the Assured. 














4s | 4 - ol, ££. +e L £ & 
The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242| 9,176 6 0/14176 6 0 
GE NS Bis cs vvstccacevancves 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 1 7| 5,637 I 7 
a Re Tee 3,000 5,673 | 55815 7 3558 15 7 
oe eae 5,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 0 0| 12,125 0 0 
bist MEME pace ccvane epoca seas 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10| 8,589 0 10 
I Pemee ere earners, anes 5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4 13,489 3 4 
a en eee. a | 7.434 794 411 3,794 411 
GT Dinas cnvnsset dezesceel See | gle aes o ¢) Bee Se « 
die MM i iin Se Rieck dias oats Se 5,000 | 13,230 | 2,136 710] 7,136 7 10 





The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
6o? per cent. to as low as 9} per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 





Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 

| Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory !eaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 
The Right Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. | JAMES F. HARRISON, Esq. 
Admiral Sir GEo. ST. VINCENT DUCKWORTH | WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esq. 
KING, Bart., K.C.B. | Major DuDLEY KING. 

WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. Wo. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
Major-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. | WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
CHARLES F, Cunpy, Esq. EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE, 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 

SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 
Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 


Large Bonuses. | 


Half-Credit System. (This offers the advantage of a Low Premium : 
during the Early Years of Life.) ‘ 

















Liberal Conditions. 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


|| Benger’s 


(Glycerine @, |... FOOD™=: 
and 
INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
Ae & ? cum ber “Retained when all other Foods are rejected.—It is inyalue 
able.”—London Medical Record. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 


’ t 

Son renter he, Ska, SOET, AMOOTHL nase, eeathe = Toa “The Infant was very delicate; our medical adviser ordered 
= ee the Skin from the fects of exsosure to the SUN AYO? Food. The result in a short time was wonderful; the little 
“WIND, or H ARD WATER more effectually than a other known pre- ; i —e, oe ay is now in a thriving condition—in 
ion. No Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it, as BE saris Foon is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, & 5/-, by Chemists, 

P wisinvaluableat allseasonsoftheyearfor keeping the Skin Sofiand Blooming. " +" ra 5/- 

e of Injurious Tmitations. ‘oe ein iMs is ecaty genuine. &c., Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Vost, from 
, 1/, 1/9, and 2/6, of all ott —, Pertumers, Any size tree for MOTTERSHEAD & co., 

extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. (S. PAINE & F. B, _BENGER), 7, _ Exchange Street, Manchester, 


SPRINGS DELIGHTS iam es 


pee al reviving.”’ and many constitutions are at this season tronbled with 1 Sees ; 
ailments, for the removal of which LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC ae Wha eae SALINE 
‘ ; NE should be tuken daily. It strikes ut the < he ien 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving digestion by clearing away obstructions “ : 
fd impurities from the stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
e time renovating the Biood, eradicating poisonous and Feverish humours, 
and oxygenating it. In 
EVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eats useful. Taken on going to bed it.removes the stuffy sensation in 
jose, induces free bre»thing and calm and peaceful sleep, It is 
Most EFFICACIOUS in preventing and curing Constipation, Sick 
dache, Vomiting, all kinds of Fevers, Small Pox, Eruptive and Skin 
ions, and kirdred ailments. Itis 
A BOON TO THE NURSERY, as children will ask for it, and Dr, 
fiine writes: “ Its utility asa remedy in Fevers, and as a cooling drink in 
’ es of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c,, has been testified wes 
; bby the leading members of the profession.’? iin fate ata. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 6d., §c., each, and by A “ 
LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), Ler MEH 
113, Hoiborn, ‘AND 9a, O1.p Broap STREET, ’ Lonpow, E.C. 


ie Bote 
: 0 
Sold Everywhere, Everywhere, ae 
: The Cure for Skin Diseases. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


TOTHE DEAF. @ sve: sxomms 

BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 

9. ° é ’, 

a 132. page book on Deafness; Noises in the Head: Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
How relieved at your homes. A book which should be for immediate use a very large assortment 
‘ : Za De of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING.: The 
by all deaf persons. Price 3d. Address Vs will also be pleased to send, upon applicntion. 
Dr. NICIIOLSON, 15, Campen Park Roan, : \ ay TATTERRS of MATHIAS SS ee 
. of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies; together 
Lonpon, N.W. with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA; 


LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
@) RW. | ci &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashicnable 


Cos'ume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Lr dies, 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
“OR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, Pte “— 
WHOLESOME BREAD 
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Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especiully 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


“JACK TAR SUITS.” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, dc. 
RN. Regulation, indigo 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Loxpox, E.0, 


dyed serge, fast colo 


, and le, Packages, 


6d. 





BORWICK's CUSTARD 





“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion © & 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, | - 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which 3 — 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 7 ‘ 


a i GRATEFUL, ) 
COMFORTING. 


that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency © 
to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-fortified 
with pure blo.» «..d a properly nourished frame.”—0On Diet, in “ The Civil Service Gazette.”’ 4 9 / 


CONSUMERS OF TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
BY PURCHASING THESE TEAS. 


, 
Jo Secure : 


: 
Teas ate or the highest quality, = are supplied at ue 


Wholesale Prices. Write for Samples and contrast with Tea used | RAQML@MCTLLC) AR aaa ey 
hitherto. Canniacz Par To-aut Pants. Prices, 1/8 to 3/- per lb. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO,, 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. % 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAS nk and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the | DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. CleverjI 


Colonial, tal Exhibitions of 1862, ee 1869, t F 
4” wn, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1 are given away with every packet of Bird’s Custard Po ‘ 
This Admirable Substitute for Bg a 


is most enjoyable with Tinned 


y Preserved Fruits, and provides 
‘ endless variety of Choice Dishes. 
D Sold everywhere, 
in 6d. Boxes s suffi- ; 
e 5 : 

PATENT ‘ Pints. 
SOSTENENTE “PASTRY & SWEETS” 
’ The new ‘and eskiead 


dition of this valuable 
For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE. YEARS’ |° 
SYSTEM. Prices from 36 Guineas. EVERY PIANO| Pie, work, containing 
guaranteed for FI ‘BEARS. FREE. ginal Recipes rhe Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and Supper Table, 
Tee al 


t POST FREE on receipt of address by 
Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 7, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, ALFRED BIRD AND SONS, BIRMINGHAM, 


N.B.—Grocers can have copies for distribution among their customers 
18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. ’ oie A et enemy, 


aa «Evie verre aie rte a € HAE IE PED rie re € DE The Vie Wie ie ze OK 
PIPPI PSPS PII PREEEEEE ER ERY 
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